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EMBROIDERY AND BRAIDING. 
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LITTLE WILLIE’ 8 NURSE. 


BY MRS. °s.% avers bien?!" 


I rank many of the babies fn ‘Mrs. Lee’s 
tirelé of nequaintance would have risen up to 
gall her blessed; if they had realized the debt of 
gratitude they ‘owed her. “Her own'chiliiren ‘had 
grown up mainly under her own eyes. A nurse 
was only‘an assistant, not a manager- -in-chief ; 
and whenever she could impress her old-fash+ 
joned views‘ on another young mother, she did 
tit fail’ to do ‘it. ' 

“Louise,” she said, one day, to ® young 
friend. ‘I-do not feel satisfied with your Willie’s 
nurse. I do not see how you can trust bevy 80 
entirély to‘her‘caré.” , 

“Oh, Belle is very faithful and affectionate 
with him, Maridi,” ‘said the ‘young mother. 
“She is always caressing him.” 

' “But did’ you never observe-that he never 
aresses ‘her. ‘He rather’ shtinks away whe 
she reaches for him.”” ’ 

“ Would you'have him Tove his nurse better 
than’ lis mother?” asked Mrs.’'Morton.“° ¢ 
» «Yes; if We has! tore Care frond "het! It ts 
only ratural that he should 46°%o, if’ her care 
is what it should be when out ‘ofYour preserice.” 

* Louise ‘would ‘not ‘admit ‘that’ thing.”’' She 
thought a baby’s instincts’ rere hormed Sd % 
love its mother best.‘ 

‘Marian srriled at her tnesipertence, wat went ott. 
«Another fashion’ the: chit lias; ‘is’ Hat of 
starting suddenly when she thoves ‘her ‘hatid 
quickly, as if expecting a blow. Depend upon it, 
she is not as kind as she should be. Her eye, too, 
intimidates him. I have seen him cowed by it 
several times. It is not 2 wholesome jsort of; 
discipline, that such an Saqann girl ex- 
ercises, 

Still Louise would not be eaiehianel sail hert 
friend proceeded to relate.a true incident,:which 
occurred within her own personal: knowledge. 

“ My friend, Mrs. G——» had an, only-child, 
that was almiost idolized by herselfand husband. 
She was boarding ina pleasant family, and em-' 
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ployed « young nurse; Ii whom “she hid the 
most implicit’ confideride. “Tt wis ‘part’ of the 
girl’s duty to give the child adaily bath. One day 
the chamber-maid heard thie litflé one sobbing in 
a very Way, and looked in’ kt the glass 
above thedodt. Phere was the nursé holding the 
little one under water until nearly strangled; then 
taking it out and stopping its‘ cries" with blows, 
gagging it, and seéming to fake’a fiendish delight 
in torturing thé little writhing body, tind watch- 
ing with malicious pleasure the quivering: little 
fips. It dared not cry aloud—vhe ‘had taught it 
bétter than‘that.” The chamber-tnaid’ ‘ednipelled 
her to ‘open the door, wheii instantly Her manner 
was so changed that the maid’ could ‘searcely be- 
lieve he¥” own senses. However, she watched 
agdin, and saw the same thing repetited. The lady 
éf the house was called, who also witnessed’ this 
treatment of the babe. ‘The mother was then in- 
formed on hér retarn from a tide, But there sat 
her benutifal boy on the grass, fresh ‘an lovely 
a8 ‘ever, and she’ could dt believe‘ the “stdry: 
*She had known the girl for years’; #hé woald 
a8 soon’ trust her he herself? “Seeing ts Believ: 
ing.’ So she was detained at home next thorn- 
ing, dnd fnidtacdd £6 “observe the’ Hacking 
cess as the others had “dehe. One’ plhticd oe 
etiough.’ ‘She barstinto"the préseiiteé" of “that 
wretch,’ as she termed her, and snatched ‘her 
soffering darling to’ hér bosom, in an agony of 
remorse. The girl was discharged. But think 
of the eighteen months of torture the little one 
must have endured at her hands. No wonder 
his I face was never known to smile.” 

Louise’s tears and indignation got the better 
‘of her voigg; but she sent out quickly te have 
her own baby brought to her. ‘Yet, Marian, I 
trust thig.is.an exeeptianal.cage.’?,... »-. 0 

‘“*T hope so, 'too; my dear’ + But'you éannot be 
sure that it is. ‘No Orie’ eodifd "be thore  atirely 
satisfied with a ‘girl's excellent care than Mrs. 


G—— was. At ‘che dest, Ba girls 
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have not the judgment needful to take care of 
an infant. mr carelessness ngi : x: 


receives ife-| 
best a ny Price We fs robe 
besa th t ‘a e ne, cps the = 


him fall heavily, exact!y on that spot. Two 
physicians spent the whole night trying, with 
powerful opiates; to deaden the pain; and it was 
not until toward morging that his féarfal shrieks 
were quieted. “His brain ile tagueet for life, 
and he became a half i 

“Why don’t that girl harty Laas with Wh. 
lie?” asked Louise, impatiently. ‘I’m, going 


on her lap, and there, on its marble surface, were _ 


the re of the wretched girl’s whole 
Vase eb ri struck him. Various 
rks, t 


ing from blag to Yellow, . 


(ciple where she Bat often been in the habit 
of pinching him. 

“‘ Ask Mrs. Lee to come up,” said the mother, 
in 8 husky voice, not daring to trast herself 
ho bpéewk,' as ‘se’ gathered her ‘baby’ to’ het 
bosom, and Focked him in an agony of self-re. 
Roach 

“See this, Matin,” she said, after the girl 
hed. been directed to go to her own room, “and 


for him,’’ and she threw down the bcautiful-say whether I can ever forgive myself,” and she 


Afghan she was crocheting for hiadainty carriage, 

«Do, dear, and gee that she is taking Prepss 
care of him.” 

‘The slippered foot stepped lightly,to the nur; 
sery, and sje found the dgor, log kde, ant 

G Open the door this instant,’ she, demended, 
in %, voice not to be disobeyed... ...; , 

There, was,delay, and evident, confusion, ming; 
led with Willie's, cries ; and the girl wag suffused 
with. crimaon when her mistress entered, The 
little grieving mouth of the baby tried to utter 
the word, “+ mamma,” as he ‘streaked , his arme 
toward her. In an.instant he was hugged to her 
bosom, and, sitting dewn, the mother be 
an explanation of the scene. 

She gould gather little from. the By . £onr 
fused statements, further than that « Willie wag 
awful cross.””, A story-book. Jay on the floor ;: the 
child had still his wrapper on, and the mother de, 
termined for onge to bathe and dress him herself, 

The git] seemed much alarmed at the proposal, 
and begged to be allowed to do it, herself, The 
lady ‘‘ would spoil her beautiful wrappep. , She 
was-uged to dressing, hints pail would, dq, it, di- 


__ tt Bring, me the ‘bath: ang Willie's ¢loghes,”” 
said the mother, sharply. . 

They were. brought with ; great reluctanee, and 
many delays, 

The little arbed form yin we blanket 


aui4 





burst into a flood. of hysterieal tears, .., 
It took some. skill to, soothe, both mother and 


child; but Marian was equal to it. The now . 


happy. baby was old enough*to comprehend that 


.} something in its favor had happened, and goon 


forgot, its sorrows in the abundant, omvenemant 
provided for it, ; ‘ 

* What. shall I do with: Belle?” was need 
“ You talk to her, Marian. I cannot, _— 
self to do it,” ..; 

“Poor girl! she is to; he pitied,’ mn 
musingly, 

“Pity her, indeed | You should rater ws 
my dear,;;innocent baby!”*,.., .; T 40 

«I do; butJ pity ber.the most,;, What isishe 
todo? You cannut: recommend her; and with, 
out it she can get no other situation; ; She,qnght 


never to have the charge of childrem; yet she 


might get a living at something:else.”’ 
. ft Bhe.is a very neat chamber-maid.” 

“Very well, we can recommend her for that; 
but, have. her. distinctly to understand that if you 
ever know of bepytaking,a place,as ohildia meee 
again, you willexpose her,” 
oft Be very careful, dear Lonise,in ehpcsing your 
Pex} Qurae, and do not expect a giddy girl rm have 
more patience witb your babe than. themother who 
hore it, Keep the listle one, mostly under. your 
pwn, eye, in its: waking, sided aad you, will .not 
foil of your.reward,’’, .....',, 


A hon 
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Waar! sidibiadpastomniapabaith de 
\:0@h, notfon the wealth fin king! aaod T 
For into my, }ifey though, neserso poor, . 

"Tyill Fiches ungpuntable bring. 


S conth ut sarees 


And breaks into beauty thie berrenest road 
That winfls through trowbbesame carn 

What? part with my beantifal, Beaathfal gift! 
Through the world like a tagebond gb? 


‘Let the echo.come hagk from far-future bills, ,, . 
I answer, a PL ky times, Ny! 
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" a Maraey ‘had been a couple of weeks 
down at MN——-, &,gertain quiet little watering: 
place,* which, a few years since, was. a rather 
favorite resort with, nige class of New “York- 
ers, He had been, there two weeks, 2 and, during 
the whole period, ‘Minnie Fales “paid him 
devoted attention, as she always, did whenever 
she got within his Teach, 

Perhaps you will not like the, expression, but 
[could use no other, that would be so near the 
rath. She bad been i in the habit of paying him 

ntion for several, years, past, ¢ and though the 
offer, of marriage ap ih pbli to leave that 

) him) never came, she was ys buoyed up 
by ‘the hope that it would, thie meeting at 

- was the first tim she had seen him i in 

0 L le had n absent, in foreign 

ostensibly on peer gL for the great bank- 

house, in which his old father had left him 
urge A share. 

e got his Curing name, and a certain in- 

characterized him, from a 


dlolent phlegm whic 
Duteh mother, and, indeed, a goodly. portion of 


ie 0 rtune came frow | her, too. ‘He was horribly 
4 | negustomed, tp. receiving attention 

ay women, that he had never troubled 
sali to fall in love with anybody, He knew 
tl to do it, and to. rry li wise, for a 
more years woul! brin g! him tot irty. , But, 

ot unnaturally, | he hated the idea of being taken 

_ for his money ; ang the fancy had got firmly 
fixed in his mind, that it was the mone the 
ng women were » pfier, when they Javished 
sweet emiles aud, preity, coquetries oe 


ante Fales bored him a titi, but he wos 
accustom med to it, now, and her devotion rather 
pec ot eep “ater pirsuers off, for she and 
uke a ween them, “usually made any dam- 
‘grt ho phowed. signs of a, desire to anatch 
heir hands what Minaie considered her 


y- 
always kept track of is proceedings, 
when he landes Jin New York this summer, 
they hurried mp ta’ awn, and, waylnid him t fore 
he had been twenty: Hf “fue qurs on shore. ey 
insisted upon his going dawn’ to Mi = and he 
went because there was no ‘reason to refuse! 
a go soniewhere, he said to himself. They 
produced him there in ‘triumph, and he stayed 


{though at one p 





80 willingly, that Minnie believed wate time she 
should succeed in her fell design, and took upon 
herself such airs of propridtors ip, that'sirangers 
werg apt to suppose them engaged, and neitlrer 
Minnie or Mrs. Lane ever contradicted the re- 
port. I shine Constant himself’ wds ‘rather in- 
clined ‘to believe she’ would end by winrrying 
him. Tle rey ta azy to take measures to eseanpe.’ 
Tie was, used to Linnie and her waya? ‘She 
amused him, and that was a good deal, ad lie bad 
en idea that women in general were not amusing 
in the married state, fie hever ‘inde love to 
her, or thought of doing # 80, but’ he accepted her 
gociety, and he had a sentimental face, and a 
serious way o of talking trifies, which led lookers- 
en to suppase | him saying more earnest things. 
Tie had known “Mrs, Laie and Minnie for ages ; 
he could always. apoke ‘Yn their, parlor ; they 
knew how to keep him from heshing bored, 
end, during that whole fortnight, there was fo- 
ody to interfere with’ ‘their appropriation of 
him, 

At the end of this’ fime down came old’ Mrs. 
Guandell, and her uuinarried daughter, a young 
lady whom Constant had never seen, as her wise 
mother had kept her i in ‘complete seclusion, until 
this, her eighteenth summer. Iie knew the old 
lady well enough, and that crafty bird, had’ come 
thither, with a distinct plan i jy her brain, though 
she appeared loaking as iunocent ‘as a dove. 
She had gone through life ‘Tookting inhocett, 
iod of her career there had 
been such dark stori about her, that nothing 
except the position ot hor husband's family kept 
herup.. Her hushgad's death had left her rather 
cramped in means. Her eldest daughter had 
married a foreigner, several years previous, and 
some trouble between them, which was duly 

reported in America, had revived all the ola 
scandals in regard to the ‘moth r, and caused 
Mmueh repetition of the proverb, “like parent, 
like child.” 

But at M—— she appeared, and ereryhody 
owas civil to her, on aceount of the Gtiandelt 
‘name ; and as she was one ‘of the most agreeable 

women in the! ‘world, (as I fear she was the 
wickedest) they were amply repaid. 

t was not, until the second evening of her 
‘arrival, that she brought’ Caroline into’ public 
view, though she had been talking & good’ deal 
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about her in her innocent fashion, and had al- 
lowed one or two people to have a peep at her— 
people whom she kney ould ,faye, over her 
pretty face, and excite @ éertain’ intetest in the 
tinds of the rest. 


“«Isn’t your Saughier coming down?’ There's. 


@ dance to-night,” ever so many men had said 
to her this second day. 

‘“Oh, perhaps id.dont know,” was her answer. 
“: You, see she’s got out yet ;, won rt be tills winter ; ; 
I just, wanted, her. to, discover. what, :poetety, wag 
like; she’s a savage, hermitess as'3 “yet.” 

But, date i in the. evening, | when everybody’ was 
tized.aud y warm with nee, and Constant May- 
hew, siping beside Minnie Fales, between the 
pauses of a waltz, was wondering why. the tip of 
Minnie’s pose | ays.) would get red, Mrs. Guan- 
dell entered the ba I-room. On her’ arm leaned 
@ young girl, very, ‘gimply dressed in’ white, with 
no ornaments, but a few" rose- -buds in her hair, 
looking so, very young.ar rand fresh, “that if she had 
been | less pretty than she | was, 8 @ would have 
created sensation amon; that tr gop of betlizzened 
females, | of whom 4 ‘Stinnig rite & out the 
youngest, Ad” even poor ‘Minnie was twenty- 
Ot, 

Minnie er the. entrance, and reéognized. an 
enemy. 1e began talking more eagerly to Con- 
stant, and, leaned forward in in the hope. that her 
wreath and voluminous ‘head-gear would ‘ ‘shut 
out the new arrival ‘from. him. ‘But Constant 
caught the sheen of the white robe, heard the 
murmurs, right, and left, and } put up his eye e- glass } 
to aid. his miserably- shor t sight, and raised his 
head resolutely. to look Citeat over ’ Minnie at 
the new comer. * Just then the t mn sic ‘struck ont 
afresh, “and re yrretch—she dash Atk 80 ‘tn ‘her 
thoughts—eame with: a “determination: to claim 
Minnie for the dance. , ‘She “hall no, mind to tet 


Constant escape, but “Ena ‘cruel creature sup- ; 


ported the wretch i inh ‘his plea. ss 

«Oh, you, aid rom  ATiss’ Minnie,” said 
he; “if you don’ £2, “Johnstone will say it is 
my fault, and be for shooting ’t me before’ break- 
fast.” 

So Minnie had to take Johnstone's 3 arm, “and 
be led off, ‘and saw "Constant saunter, in his lazy 
‘way, “down thé room ‘to where Mrs. Guandell 
and.her daughter were seated. But, by the time, 
he reached them, the, young lady was surrounded 
two or three deep, and ‘he could only talk to the’ 
mother, while waitin for ‘ai an ‘opportunity | to be 
presented ta the daughter, and Mrs. Guandell 
was too much ogenpied with, elderly friends, to 
pay, bim much attention. _Actually, he waited 
there ten minutes, without getting nearer ; he for 
whom, j in general, young women and their mam- 


‘dell fresh i in ‘everybody's s mind, though it 


ee eS Nas 
mas made a straight road by some means, 


after all, he was not introduced. The men were 
pleading for a dance, and Teady to assault the 
dtd “lady,” because’ Miss Caroline refused, an) 
glanced at her mother, as if it had been for 
bidden.’ 

“I can’t have her tiring herself,” said the 
General. ‘She's here for sea‘ ait, and’ soétety, 
Besides, she never waltzed in her life, eaopt 
with her sthoolmiites. % ®t 

But she was atlowed to wiilk through § quid. 
dritle with ong of the elderly meén, aiid Constarit 
had only the poor comfort of wateliing "how 
graceful she looked; ahd he fancied that the 
General’s eyes twinkled with malidibus eijoy: 
ment. foweyer, he kept his staid resolutly ; 
then somebody began to talk to him, and need 
not get free, When he could 100k again,” Mrs: 
Guandell had’ left her seat ;' the quadrille wad 
over ; ‘she. and her daughter were at the’'ot 
énd of the Yoom, and down upon him loomed 
Minnie Fales, and took him prisoner ‘at ones, v 
ma & believe the next dance j is “yours,” sai 
sweetly, and thought her sweetness affed 
and he wondered again why the tip ‘of het: 
should | get ‘red at inconvenient seasons. 
had to dance with her—and he hated da 
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and get' her an ice, and she was an age socal 
it; and By’ ‘the time they reached the ball-room 
again, he sew Mrs. Guandelt just a a 
into the corridor with her daughter’ on 

However, the ‘next morning he ¢ ence 
BG and Mf 
line looked even prettier than ever in her 
ple dress, with ‘her shiny-brown’ hair wide 
ina knot of curls at ‘the back of her shapely 
head. e 

She did ‘h not talk much, but what she said Was 
‘easy and natural; andthe old lady made herself 
fascinating, insomuch that Conptant rather Won 
dered at his former rejudice against her." 
‘that! was the beginning of a very ars 
month to everybody except, Minnie Fales.." 
fought a galinnt battle, but she was 
mateh | for. the General, and found herself r ou 
at every ‘point. She paraded her intimacy Ww 
Constant more than ever, and she and he 
ter kept the told scandals in regard to Mrs. 


jig 19 







hinder them from being cordial with her, 
"At first tant “Mayhew w was somewhat, 


‘trom 
bled by ‘his monomania t that there was an attempt 
to « catch” him; but sorely as he suspected the 
mother, he could not resist, the “conviction t int 





Caroline had no part in any such plan, He was 
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a to make himeelf agreeatile to her; but 

lady hud ‘lithe ‘freedom, and Mrs. 
Giandell made it. plainly evident that she would 

it no flirtations in any qdarter: ' : 

She's a child yet," she sometimes said’ to 
friends, who would repeat it. ‘She's not out. 
[don’t mean to have her head’ turned’ by non- 
sense, I ‘want her to’ have's eave beason 
next winter.” 1a. 

“The numberless ways nt which that wetiny 
jwoman tormented Minnié Fates and! ‘her sister, 
and quietly revenged ' herself’ for’ their’ spiteful 
remarks, would require a ‘volume to velate ;' anil 
gllthe while she would be overpoweringly friendly’ 
with them, and cause them to gnash their-teeth 
id private: But I think the neatest performance 


_ qvag the yachting trip. | She happeried to: know 


that poor Minnie was a wretchea sailor, and she 
managed to induce Constant to tiive'his' yacht 
brought down, and a party orgatized for a'day’s: 


¢ruise Be left behind Minnie would not-she’ 


would die sooner than expose Constaht, ‘all ‘these 
hours, to the wiles of the General and Carding. 
Goishe dressed herself in « ‘bédomitig costume, 
filed her pocket with prevéntives agsinst nauset, ' 
aid: went on board ‘with | 2 rere] — as she 
could find. 

«Por awhile she managed to ‘keep’ Constant 
beside her, and Caroline did not seem to notice 
his absence from her group o” » dorets. ‘But the 
beat danced: more! and’ ‘moré; and when at last 
Mrs;Guandell and a party called forsandwiches, 
snd witteand water, and! até and ‘drank: just 
under her nose, — knew thas her hour had 
tome,’ t SHOTTUD ate 
~eDear me, Miss’ Minnie, e eatted thé Heartless 
General, *show ‘pale you-'book, ‘Never niin! 


“The sea air will revive you preséntly.”'! 0 “ 


yAnd Minnie could ‘not evén answer! ‘Could 
aly set her teeth hard, while sew and sky swam 
together, and her head buzzed}/and’she fat’ her 
wif grow greener and yellower' eaoh instant. | 

‘tm afraid you’ are rot well,” said Cdnstant; 
tnd she saw by his face that he knew the truth 
tid Was disgusted, ad people who do ‘not wuffer 


‘witys-are at the sight of any unfortunate, whose 


head and stomach will not endure ‘the — 
daisies five minutes, wail ophe ‘was | obliged to 
take refuge in the little cabin ; andithere she hy 
twa sofa, limp and dying; as slfe tought? Gut- 


ingthe long afternoon, while her forgétfut friends 


Were enjoying themselves on deck, and Catdlitié 
Guandell was putting thé crowning stfoke lo her 
futinations by singing: b'seavsong, ina delicious 
Wprano' voice, whose echoes rang down itito the 
sully retreat where Minnie lay weeping Wolir 





‘ously, did’ catidéd ‘Her to wish that instant de- 
struction ‘might 6¢eftake herself = every soul 
‘on board?***« 

This was just at the end of the month, and 
‘Mrs. Guatidell perceived that Constant Mayhew 
had reached a state of mind, where some"Wise 
‘stroke of ‘policy might bring about the #ésult, 
which had been her object in this = 'to 
ew; ; 

Thére was’ a ‘ep; that night, and ‘ Mitinie 
Fales was really too ill to appear; and her sister 
‘wos ‘forced to’ stay up stairs “and' tak. care of 
her, and’ the eveiiing ‘was anything but’ — 
able to either. 

To-night;' Constant was more attentive’ ‘thin 
ever ‘to Caroline; and was half aware’ ‘Winself 
that he‘ had glided ‘into an unusual state'of’ feel- 
dng, theugh he did not take the sa are to think 
much about it: 

' Awd while people were at supper, Mrs. Guan- 
dell quietly took her daughter out on the veranda, 
‘and repeated, as if it had just come to hér’ears, 
‘some remark that Constant had made about ‘he?- 
self. ‘It had originally’ been of slight consé- 
quence; but it ‘became of a good deal in Mrs. 
Guandell’s way of telling it; and Caroline was 
divided between anger and pain. 

« You mustn't ory,”’ said the General. “ «Walk 
up and down 4 ‘Kittle, while T'go and get’ ¥ cup 
of tea, I'm dead! with fatigue.” 

Constant'came’ to’ her in the supper-rodm ‘to 
know whére Caroline was, but got slight fhifor- 
mation, though she managed soon to whisper to 
on old —on loud enough ‘for hina to 
a " 

' Ste is.ont' ‘on’ the veranda. She would’ oe 
eome'in ‘here; it is‘so dreadfully hot.” ' 

Away went Constant on the instant, and found 
Carblind “sitting iti the moonlight, looking’ a as 
pretty‘tis anything human well ‘could. : 

« What'caia'T bring you'?’” he asked. 

She had‘ beets’ busy thinking, that she” had 
not heard his approach. She turned quickly 
aml Weaving his ‘eyeglass on, he could sée that 
she regarded him with strong displeasure. 

« Nothing,” -, replied, coldly, and Post to 
enter the ‘house: 

** Don't let me dite you away,’”’ he said.’ 

«You are very good,’’ she replied, in the! same 
frigid tone. 

/cHeodked at ‘her ir sarprise. It was a phase 
of treat ment: is wie ‘he was ‘not’ accustdined 
froin‘ her sex. is 
. ' Pehculd almost’ think T had offended you, 
Miss Guandell,” he said, laughing; “ only my 
cétisefence nequits me of the possibility, ‘ind we 
were good friénds ‘half an hour ago.” . 
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“ Yes, and I thought yen xery nice, and, I 
liked you very :much;”” she,gpswered, quickly, 


with an ee WIRE he had never; seen her 
show. 

» May I ask what I can n> hove :pnacibis, done! to 
change your feelings 2?” he inquired, rather coldly, 
ready af once; to. suspect. some, design on his 


She struggled a little to keep her tears back, 
and her voice trembled, but she wens on —, 
ously, 

“If you ,had,, such, a bad “opinion of mamma 
and her family, I wonder that you. have been so 
polite to us as you have been! 1 think it very 


give. you! ae | wouldn: t roe eas if it had been 
about me; but, I love..my,;mother, and. she is 
good, and I think. it,,9, shame for. any, a 
to have used such language as you, did,,, 

paps were alive, you would, mot, have asred . 
do it!” hb 

He stood utterly soubinadud by her. eebecbent 
passion.. But before he could find a word, wices 
and steps -sounded., within.,;. She hurried dowa 
the veranda, , and disappeared jin the»-¢orri- 
dor... By the time he. reached, it, ehe had. van- 
ished. a 

Constant agent es sleaplogn night, divided 
between very contradictory: feelings. 

It was late when, he left, hig. room the next 
morning, ani he had rather decided | that, it be- 
hooyed him to. be, watchful, and wary.’ To, his 
utter surprise, the ;first news, that, reaghed: him 
was that Caroline Guandell had) left JI-+—, by 
the early train. A telegram had been received | 
from the aunt, with whom sbe,ysually lived, and 
she had gone off ander the care of the anaiant 
femme de chambre. ; 

It was a dull moxning to aed, Miny 
nie Fales met him,, and, tried; to, be -interest- 
ing, in spite of the headache whieh stil elung 
to hep; but she was, absolutely odious im +his 
eyes. 

It was late, in, ; the day befare he could td 
speech with Mrs. Guandell., She |treated, him 
just as usual, and absolutely burst out laughing, 
when he referred to the incident.of the oer 
right, 

“« My dear friend,” gaid ie. 4* don't. dinitiie 
and try for excuses. Everybody abuses :every? 
body, . Why should I expect; to,qseape?: Caroline 
is young and foolish, and takes, things au serieuz, 
Some idiot told her what you had said,,qnd it 
seems ahs treated 7 to,.e-finglecture: She ao 
me of it.’ , I 


no word has passed. my. lips (thet -eould al offend. 
I, like you veny, nmch, and. have the visi 
admiration for yourdaughter.’’ 1S en 

“Then that's, all right. -1'lb let Carry: 
what. you, say... Don't think about it-againi: Bhe 
is only, a chiki.” ‘ si 

t And she: basi gone " ; 
soe Ohy yes! .; Her aunt was, not. well; and she 
regards Carry as her property. ‘Tu. teh yous 
secret, she mgans/hest to marry, Tom—thar’ amy 
sister's, step-son, when he. comes back fromMeuth 
America; and I) famey she dich not like the ze 
ports she got, of Carry’s gayety.” 

“Ola!” said, Peqenat and fels that he a 
silly... |; 

‘* Now, Carry,” Mrs: Guandelt stenton: sora 
{knows nothing about this, and ‘likes Tom ase 
fousin, But, %, was better she shuuld go. 1 
f} couldn't, haggsher head tatyned among you young 
irresistibles., . et tog IR evanguu engaged 
ones... {fy d 

St; don't, penosive ess oppliontion of tho Pe 
NOBM, BAIA Ne, 5) 055) - 

‘| And, tobe frank,’! elie went cn, asthe 
not, heard, “1 do, not ;thipk) you have :beliaved 
Muite, well.of late. .I1 mean jag far as Miss Fales 
is concerned. She has every reason to be 
offended at.yqur neglect.;, but. she ought te live 
taken , you to task, inatead. of attacking *" 
daughter and me.” 


He,looked red, and, sedeiies angry. f ted 


“ May, I ask, where you: gained. thut.preposter- 
aus idea, in ;regard, to my. brorspaaesc “~ 
quired, stiffly... »- rath oe 

«From current rumor. I believed it wheat 
came here,:; That made,.me/willing to ietCarry 
be friendly with; you..0} knew Tom's interests 
would run no risky” «> oyi/ ie oN 

Tom was.a hopeless invalid, as old.as/hia sfep- 
mother, and, had lost /his mondy ‘but Constant 
did, not, know thats..s1) i: vif age’ 

“ Permit mo, flistinetly, ta. contradict the “te 
port,” he said, a en by that allusidn’ ts 
Tom, ” add sont ta bi 

“s Of course, Liam: hount to believe you,’ she 
answered. “But you haven’t behaved wellall 
the same.. You, have offered, or received alten 
tions. I don’t like such conduct. To behonett 
—+¥ m glad tojikeavhen Lean—I am a littledis 
pleased with you. - But neverimind! | shalbalet 
be here. long, .and. by. mext winter: Carry, amd 
Tom,,.and I.may probably be ten eae 

Brazil. ” oan +9 Onna 
naff Miss Fales,ia,en old, Srignitoon-<? w (obiteny 

“Yes! yes! she'senice girl, in’ spite of het 
bad tongue, and.ne heart,to,spéak of: ‘The best 





“T beg you to believe, Mra. ‘Guandell,” ‘ hes an- 
swered, “that since I have really known you, 


thing you can dois to marry hers. At albeventt; 
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‘faney.the stories Minnie Fales and her set would: 
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ceeipitionene 
Lequkdn’t leave. my daughter here to become the: 
target for her and her sister ta shoot at.” 

_Howent straight over the a beter he 


oy ore Miss Fales, ann \ féiond,’” — said.) 
“There has heen only: one. young lady hereto: 

whom J thought. of paying —- land )\thatl 
ce aoneieees' enw | i sion lt 

“Then I am very glad. she ia gone,’’ replied | 
the General, .‘‘1, don't wamt-her to. have. nttens:) 
tions !,, They, mean, nothing, and’ compromise a | 
girl hopelessly. . Look a4) poor Minnie... eae 
we'll not quarrel... I ena’tstop any longer.’ 

Off she went, and left Constant with. only and ; 
clear ides in his mind. , He must and, wouldisea, 
Caroling, and make bjs peace; and, besisles, it 
seemed an awful thing te. saerifice her to) that’ 
Tom, just from family. interest L i: 

In a couple of days, he went up ta: New, York, 
on the plea of business, and.was gone fur sbme 
time, He had journeyed into Connecticut, and 
roved about the house where Carolitie: wis ise-: 
duded, but, hnd not! steceeded in seeing ther. 
He. bad. written a. penitent, rather pepuscten opined 
but.it had remained unanswered. 

When he, arrived a¢ M——~, Mrs. Guandeft 
sent for him, before he had leisure ‘apna his! 
dusty clothes, 190 Ww 

“May I ask the meaning: of: your ania ” 
she demanded, nietat all: belligereythy, but!as if 
Inughing at\him, ** Why did: you go. arena? 
and try to. see my daughter?’ ! o 

“Because I wanted te-explain, and set siguilll 

in her esteem,’” ‘he: answered: 
oMDbad managed-that;’? shesaid, © I wrote 
hers] told: you I would. ‘Now I don't like this 
wrt-of\ nonsens¢;/and I assure you I shall not 
permit it! Llaugh, bat I am iniearnest. ‘I can-’ 
nt have my. daughte*: compromised: to pratify'w 
caprige of yours! | If'she- had been Jike'n ‘great 
may silly girls, she would have seen you; ant 


have made out of it when the repert rencheil! 
them. I am seriously: offended with you,’ Mr. 
Maybew! Do let me and my daughter alone; 
submit to. your! fate; tell the gentle’ Minnie to 
buyher bridal wreath ; I'l-agree yy my Peni 
thallibe chief bridesmaid.” 

otlhave:alneady told you that I hie ‘mo sree 
thonght—never: hiad——”” 

“Itdoesn’t. make gny. difference,” she inten 
mpted.. © You: must do it, if it was only for the 
uke of other:people !: It would really be n eharit+ 
thle, agt toward -yeung. ladies in general; for 
will you do, Minmie wi :try-to! blacken overly 
MLthat: you so .mach as look at.” r 


tween:his hands; ‘he must. tear ar Peg 


i‘% stung his vanity too deeply. 


leo Was lucky forryou my sister did not know 
of your being» near,” “pursued ‘the General; 
‘«gho d:certainl y¥ lave set the big bull-dogon’you. 
She would: guard Tom’ s'portion aginst a: regi-' 
ment of. idle ‘young’ men,’ who only’ wint to 
amuse ‘themselves, ‘withoiit pega ? how much 
my they amy do”) | 

* How eam you misjudge me so crucly he: 

Sey 

*t Just-as easily as’ you could ‘helieté airy abty 
the gossips ‘close to: ‘invent — me or mine;"” 
she replied eulmy, 9 | tor AB BHVIZ ID 19 

** When I have said that’? aga Bot FAs! HO 

4 Very:well; PM: say 1 Have mhisjitdged you, * 
when yow marry Miss Minnie, or, iat! Yeast, pro- 


4 mise: not to! undertake’ “any ‘more peg cu 


chases in search of my: Nitele girl. " 

P| win” pend a ean’ t ‘promise pr P na 
said. 

She fron grave enough now, and sat: ones _ 
, fal in Ais face, *o* 

“Tf I were''s man; I’ should find ‘it easy 't: 
answer you,” she said;'‘sternly. -“(As’it is, you 
must ‘promise me, Mr. Mayhew. Do you sup- 
pose fiat Twill allow my daughter to'be’ injureil’ 
in the workl’s eyes by such conduct?” 

+ Ffyou would: et me ‘finish !"’ he cried, im- 
patiently: 

«« You Wave said more than enough” 

‘“‘I—I oame to ask your ‘permission to offer 
my hatid to your daughtér,” He stammered. 

+ She’ Feared back in ‘her chair; and looked cor- 
founded. He told; rather chumsfly, the tise and 
growth: of ‘his affection—became' more: ernest 
and determined, xs he thought thar his rash ¢on- 
dutt might’ possibly be ‘the melts of Uoing the 
young'girk harm. 

« But-Tom?” were her first words. “Dear 
me; you are more: foolish ‘than ever.’ Oh, what 
shall f-do if Minnie Fales reneard t marry you out 
of liana?” 

«You admitted that your daugliter'was igno- 
rant of tliat plan’ you have no right t@ sacri- 
fice‘ her; you" have no fight to refuse my 
offer.”’ 

« Bleds me, what have I a right to Got ?” she 
asked: 

** At least you onght to give her tle option of 
refising or 'nbeépting me." You onght to send 
her @ letter from tie it walth ¢ a my Best to 
plead my ‘daittse.” 

She reflected little. : 

1d } wish I = — ty Br,” ra she sighed 
at Inst. . 





He fairly mashed his summer straw hat be- 


He was roused now to's piteh whee he coult 
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tulk eloquently enough, and, before the-convery 
sation ended, she agreed, to hia, proposal.’ : 

‘<f will write.to her,’’ she; said, ane - all 
the, gossip Minnie Fales has made, it is only 
simple justice to Caroline... But L warn you that 
1 don’t, believe you stand. the /lenst chance, and 
my sister willbe furious, and, poor Tom !"’ 

_ The. very, uncertainty rendered, him the more 
eager to try his fate. Each time she introduced ‘ 
Tom’s name he bounded like e horse struck y 
@ spur. 

»The letters were written and dispatched, snd, 
during the next, four days, Mayhew went about 
very anxious and miserable. Minnie Fales per- ; 
secuted him a great, deal, during the season, and 

. Mrs.,Guandell: helped her as much as.she could ; 


and poor Minnie was betrayed into a thousand,; 


’ absurdities, which Constant eould: not prevent, : 
though he had the best will to dose. 

Inher blind. folly,, Minnie actually believed 
that she had succeeded in driving Caroline away. 
She thought that the.General, had sent. her off, 
in disgust at the failure of her plans to entrap; 
Constant ;,and Minnie. exulted hugely, but no 
sentiment of pity or generosity led her,to.spare 
her vanquished foes. .She.and Mrs. Lane talked 
more and more about, the,old scandals in.regard 
to the General, and did, not scraple to.add that; 
the real reason the daughter ,had been banished 
was because neither she or her mother could, 
bear the humiliation. of letting the, world, see 
how. they had failed. 

The General was, more affectionate than. ever 
with them ; she invited Minnie to her,room, and 
would have Constant there. to, meet her, and, 
wormed herself into Minnie’s confidence, fooling 
her to the top, of her bent, for the old .woman 
was a perfect Red Indian in her determination 
to avenge herself on any unfortunate, who as- 
sailed her, or tried to thwart her designs, ; 

One might have. pitied the, girl, had. not, her 
own conduct been so outrageously ‘bad ; but the. 
few who knew Mrs. Guandell well, were.only 
inclined to laugh, certain thet ;the; comedy had 
not ye reached its, closing, act--all the; more. 
certain that the General. meant; her, mischief, as 
each hour of those four days the lady grew, 
sweeter to Minnie, and fonder.of her,,and: an- 
noyed Mayhew by bringing him within reach of 
the young woman’s wiles. 5 ; 

But Minnie was hopelessly. blind, ond, ae 


Lane, at all times, was, no better than an idiot; }; 
_ag all’ eyes turned ‘upon her, Caroline Guandell, 


an evil-disposed one, with a bad tongue... Min- 
nie actually believed that this affection,.on, the 
General's part, was,only an. effort to conceal her 
mortification, gotten up in the hope that it would, 





keep people from ssying thet Caroline had been 


flirted: with, en iguominiously defeated fake 
effort to entrap her (Minnie’s) lawful prey,» 

- Bo. she pursued: Constant: relentlessly, ‘whl. 
pered to him in public, sighed at him, languished, 
did everything that could render her 
and increase the General's delight and triumph, 
The! fourth day the old wretch actually 4g 
Minnie that her belief was the’ proposal wouly 
be made before night;-and pramised to afford in 
opportunity: to Constant, if Minnie would com 
to her room. And Minnie went, and there jas 
alittle knot of Mrs.|Guandell’s intimates, 4) 
perfectly aware what was going on, and amusing 
themselves with Minnie’s misery, because 
did not go away; and leave ‘her the field dear. 

The term of probation ‘closed. That evening 
Mrs. Guandell sent for Constant, and placéd’y 
letter in his hands. It was for him, though 
written to the lady herself. 

“«T never was so’astonished in my life,” said 
she.. “I shali not dare see my sister fora ye 
Poer Tom!’ 

Caroline: had accepted him, Constant’ ‘was 
anxious; for his own peace, to make tlie engage- 
ment known at once. But the General refised, 
She consented, after mach coaxing, to let Cato- 
line come» back:; but ‘it: was ‘only on coiditidi 
that no word was spoken, which could reved! 
the true state of affairs. 0: 9« 

‘:Bhe’s .very shy, and would be’ perfectly 
miserable,’’ she said, ‘“to have people staring # 
her, and talking her over! | Don't be selfish, hod 
I'll take:her off to Tom yet !’’ 

Two days Jater, Caroline came back, looking 
prettier than ever.’ The very evening of! her 
arrival, Mrs. Guandell gave a little dinner inher 
rooms, and, without-the knowledge ‘either of 
Constant or her daughter, Minnie Fales and Mn: 
Lane were among the invited guests. 

| At table; Minnie; was placed between the é- 
gaged pair, and the repast went-on gayly enough; 
almost to the.ilessert,. ‘Then, without any wart 


-ing, Mrs. Guandell whispered to her neighbor 


and a very audible| whisper it was—news which 
everybody caught up Bt once, and, in the hush 
that followed; Mrs..Guandell said, aloud, | 

, ‘| We. are.all intimate friends, and I newer 


‘could keep a secret, s¢ [ shall: ac* you to dtial 


health, and: happiness. to iy daughter and IMr. 
Mayhew. They have followed the steps ther 
elders were foolish enough to take in their youth.” 
» There.was a low ¢ryi from Minnie Fales; but 


scarlet..with annoyance, » was (folding ‘a ‘napkin 

about, her own hand; :agd saying; py, § 
“1 have covered itup, Miss Minnie—it doesn't 

bleed much! I cut my finger,” she sdded;a- 
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dressing the table generally ; ‘‘ and it made Miss 

Fales ill—so many people get faint at sight of 

blood.” , 
She led Minnie out'of the room, and ‘was s6 

composed about the matter, that the old Red 


Indian’s crowning malice half lost its point ; but 


Caroline cer‘ainly gained in her lover’ 8 eyes by 
her good-nature and charity. 

“Whatever sort ‘of Wife Mrs. Guandell might 
have been in her day; she ¢eftainly proved an 
admirable mother-in-law, for ‘she had sense 





enough to leave the young people a great deal to 
themselves, and Constant believes in her to this 
moment. 

‘Minnie Fales thought of going into a decline, 
but decided to live. She deserted the gay world, 
and took to charities and good works. Her zeal 
has met with its reward at length. Only yes- 
terday, I heatd that ‘she wns ‘about to marry a 


“parson. Aé thie invitations for the wedding have 


been ‘issued, T suppose poor Minnie has made no 
inistaké this tithe,"in regard to her engagement. 





SUNSET CLOUDS. 


oe , 


‘BY MRS. J. FORREST.,, ft tuo wheal wows 


Lo! in the west the sunset clouds, 
In red ‘atid ‘amber dyés,” ' 

Unfarl their pinions to the breeze, 
And tint with, gold the skies. 

A picture bright, I weave within 
The soft clond’s tinted mist, 

That idly float along the.sky, 
By evening sophyrs kissed. 

There seems to rise within the folds 
A huinan fade, divinely fair ;' 

A mother’s saintly features bend 
Above her infant, cradled there. 





tbe 


The tender eyes look fondly down, 
The pracéful Kea is bowed ; 
4 Diholdoft, bright hair arotnd ther floats, 
' 4» & glorious golden cloud, 
'Phewvision sweet floaty in the air, 
, And changes with the varying flizht 
of those bright clouds that sail on high, 
Until the distance hides the sight. 


_ The glow dies out, the bright tints pale; 
‘A peatly mist the ince shrouds ; 
And ‘Iovely' fancies, formed im air; 
Fade with the sunset clouds. 


£ 
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VOICES FROM *THE RIVER: 


SPENCER, P voqin 
The hands were upraised to-@ burning brow, 
For the night of woe had fallen now, 

And the face was deathly pale. 


BY'SAM’ F. 


. Ovr on the brink stood a drooping form, ' 
, And looked at the stream, andygathering ele dot 
While the winds went wailing by ; » 
And the brown-owl sat in his drenched nest, é 
©) While the’night-hawk; th fones of wild unrest} 
Screamed through the gloomy sky.) ! 


(V Byen the elm-tres uttered a'‘shrivk,'") | 


And tried in ynearthly tons to,speak, 
And tella dark, dark tale; 





The waters were singing funeral dirge, 
And the cries of the wild and moaning surge 
Made a sad and Yohely sound’: 
: The waves broke apart with iv etthed stream, 
\ (Lhe brown-owl woke from: a troubled dream, 
And a form in the depths lay drowned. 





ALONE. 
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+ Hott pe my ating 7: 
That I to link my }ife to his, was loth ;. 

. The hand of God’ broad ‘enongh to bless | 
The lives, T’ktiew—thongh ‘séparate—of both.” 


o" dnd Vote hed sberdained dtr tak gob». 


That life could never be just what we planned; .. 
derstood, 


Minato pe 


“Though why we did not, could not understand. 


Aoi I put the lle cappway, 
‘Whose sw: ect draught so.long had tempted me, 

AMA tried nay ikea dSsed Will, not mine,” to say, 

And to forget thé joys that cottld not be. 
-But.ali the years of life have proved 

_ The fallacy of, we fancied right. 
Had I pat ay the man I loved, 
a ‘bh hot, dying, been alone to-night, 





‘HOW, ABBIE WAS: CAUGHT.” 


BX EMMA F, U. WHITCOMB, " 


Aspire Jaughed. It was dreadfully embarrass- 
ing for.me, but that did not seem to muke any 
difference—a regular laugh bubbled out; it 
made me think of a meadow-lark’s. song, in its 
freshness an: freedom. 

It happened like this: Harriet Wyman came 
in while we were busy with our morning work, 
and sat gossiping with us. Abbie called her 
the Bulletin, the Extra Edition, Citeuintocutir's 
Intelligence Office, and other names of like cha- 
racter. How she finds out things I Uo ‘hot ‘un- 
derstand, but she knows everything | in the way 
of gossip. She told us now’ that a friend of ours, 
a man she had never met, was about.ta be mar- 
ried a second time, and ‘said, “he has been 4 
widower a suitable:'time,:and if he chooses to 
marry a wife, F don’t know as'T have any objec} 
tion.” ‘ere it was that Abbie laughed—she is 
always doing it in the wrong place, I have 
known that girl, whem. two persons have risen in 
prayer-meeting at onee, to fill the. second of in+ 
decision as to which shall sit down ‘first, with a 
laugh. She giggles outright when her father and 
uncle Joe are quarreling like two roosters about 
election, and she makes a point of doing it when 
Elder Blake asks the blessing. | What that girl, 
will do when she is married, and hasn’t me to 
help her out of her scrapes, I don’t know, « How 
I tried to turn it off on the cat, for I didn’t want 
Harriet,°Wyman's ‘feelings ‘hurt.’ I'said, “do 
take those papers off the kitten's feét, ‘and don’t 
laugh at the poor thing.” Hiram is » monster 
of inhumanity ten ‘years old, whom’ inother is 
“bringing up;” but she hasn’t yet started him 
in the way he should go,,and he ‘had been tor- 
menting'poor puss. Happily; Harriet is obtuse, 
and she didti’t take offence at this little pisode, 
but talked right along. Her conversation re- 
minds me of our orchard brook—it flows on 
without inflection, purling over pebbles; it would 
sing one asleep in ahalfhour. ‘I nevet’kwew) 
a widower who didn’t marry if he could get any 
one to have him—and you can’texpect him to go 
mourning round pecans They’re pretty mach 
alike, all of em.” Here the brook’ met with an 
obstruction. “Tt isn’t so,” said Abbie, “ There's 
just as meen difference in nreu. as there is in 
women.” Our Abbie is having'a flirtation with 
a medical student, and she his a high opinion 


roughest man I ever knew let Abbie see the 
best side; and Abbie’s eyes are quick to estch 
even faint glimpses of the good. * You'll find, 
Abbie,’ continued Harriet, *‘ thatmen are mea,” 
“I don’t ‘believe it,” cried Abbie. Harriet 
smiled, and went around the remark, as I hays 
seen the brook run around a bit of a boulder, 
and pretty soon she went away. I saw that 
Abbie was thiftking disagreeable thoughts; she 
ironed more energetically than ever; in fact, 
Oneé ‘she put the point of the fiat-iron right 
through one of the ruffles on her white lawn 
dress. If you want anything done in a hurry, 
just get Abbie.a little put: out about. something, 
At last she set the’ fiat-fron dow with a thad, 
and, with a scornful glance; ‘said, «What does 
Harriet Wyman know about'men! They are not 
alike; and yet, oh, Sarah ! if ever a man loved a 
woman, John Hermon loved May; he was de 
votion itself” How we girls ‘used tos envy “her, and 
now she has been dead two years and balf, and 
he is marrying again, I'd rather’ dive a little 
more remembrance, and a little less monument,” 
She tried to say it lightly, but the corner of her 
mouth trembled, for May Hermon, the first wife, 
had been a_dear friend ef hers. She loved her 
with the almost worshipful love girls sometimes 
feel, forthose older and more beautiful than 


+ themselves; and May’s little girl, with her mo- 


ther’s own fate, and ‘great pleading eyes) had 
taken ‘possession 6f the next warmest corner of 
Abbie’s heart. “ 

“ Meware not like women, that. is certain,” 
said she. ‘‘ Do yousuppose that if John Hermon 
had died in giving: birth to thet child that May 
would have tarried, ‘so that baby could ‘haves 
guardian! As long a8 shé lived she would have 
remembered that her child’s life, and her loved 
‘one's death were parts of the same mystery, and 
she would have been more faithful to his mem- 
éry; but John is marrying some one to take care 
of baby. I wonder he didn’t marry old Mrs, 
Heériminway the day of the funeral. She isa 
good, experienced nurse, and if a child ever 
needs a mother, it @oes Whelt’ it is a day ands 
half old. I fhink,’” said ‘Abbie, “there was s 
higher wisdom than we have understood in what 
we call heathenish rites. I wish that’ it were 
customaty here, ‘Wwheti' man’s wife dies, to burs 





of the other sex. And why shouldy’t she? The 
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him on a funeral pile.” There is no, use ia try- 
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ing to restrain ‘Abbie when she gets to going, so 
Joalmily'took my knitting-work, prepared: tw Bay 
ipreasonable word when my tarn came. : 

«Love and; constancy are like religion;’’ she } 
oldie sHfitisnnything, itis ovérything.| When 
Jesus went away from them, did the disciples 
follow some other master? John Hermon knows 
that if May were here it would give her pain to 
have him show preference: for any woman. but 
her; but because she is in ‘heaven, and be can’t 
see her, he will do her this:wrong. It must be 
thitdre don’t believe ina hereafter. Tidcn’t be- 
lieve that it is possible for May ever to become 
so interested in playing: harp, and se: purified 
fromeall liuman feeling, as to enjoy seeing Jolin 
walking through the pearly gate, with another 
woman onhis ‘arm.’ I had) tu intersupt: here, 
«You are growing positively wieked, Abbie,” I 
said; ‘and you know we:liave to go omliving 


after that which makes life sweet is fled; we | 


’ moat eat, and drink, and sheep; and-wake, ‘and 
dress; if the heart is goné, eut of at all.” 

«“] don’t deny’ that,’ ‘said. Abbie... “But«a 

sean do ‘all that, ahd:not; he married once 

even.  Lhave heard of old-«maids, and baclielors, 
whovlived to a * nedpectable age, and died: Ja- 
mented... 1 doen't, believe jit ever oecurred to 
uncle Joe, for instance, that he could miarry. It 
is the spirit of tlie thing that’ I.look at! A man 
and Woman love each other ; they promise before 
Gohaid.man to be true till death. AH is poetry 
and white flowers, or, ‘ss ‘Mrs. Nickleby’s crazy 
lovérsay’, “all is. gas and | gaiters,”’ and it ac- 
sually, seems as-if it is m trae marriage’; then one 
diesyand she other seeks.a mew mate. It was so 
wmpap-dinner-time that our conversation was in- 
ermpted, and was, never, indeed, resumed. 
iotlehn Hermon married again, and-Abbie:and 
Tealied pn his wife; whom. we found a complete 
onttust to.begutiful, Mays but.p very elegant, 
quict Woman..-1 wondered all tlie way, home 
how it-hadl come‘ about, for, Abbie; made no com- 
mbatjupon the bride,.and | saw sears in her,eyes 
when baby May kiysed :her good-by, ' 
-oukfew weeks after, Abbie ceme.in froma walk, 
quite flushed .and ‘nervous.’ I.knew at onée 
‘smething had happened: .“ Whetis it?’’ I said. 
For-along while she; would ‘not tell me; but, 
finally, ‘she broke oat; 1‘ The impudent fellow ! 
what do you think}? “Think 1, Who ?” d.an- 
Swered; bewildered: Then she: nae to length, 
dads out! came themtérys 
tlseems whe was coming, by: a foot-path } 
through the woods,” froin visiting Hetty Jones, 
when suddenly-she heard a; man’s footateps be- 
Mod her, as if-in pursuit.:» My heart ibegan to 
edt pretty fast; bub’ I: wase't/going’ to. hasten 





my pace,” said Abbie. ‘But the steps grew 
quicker, and got’ nearer, and, at list, Pheard a 
voice enll, ‘ Miss.’ Of course, at this, I had to - 
stop and look around, to show, if nothitiz else, 
that wasn't dfraid, But; instead of the dran- 
ken beggar I had expected, or a foot-pad,”’ 
(Abbie quite forgét that foot-pads went out with 
mail-coaches, )'* I shw « hatidsome young man.” 
Here Abbie blasheil, “ who was standing, hat in 
- hand, and bowing, but wilh asatcy look, I thought, 
in his fine eyes, ‘for, would you believe it—what 
could -be more’ provoking?—my dress had got 
caught, and if I had' gone:a step further, it 
would have been torn. I couldn’t help looking 
daggers at-him.' I knew it was rude, but ‘what 
business had he to smile so‘complacently? * Per- 


mit me,! ‘he said, stooping and loosening my 


dress. Then, with another bow, he added, 
* You droppedyour handkerchief, Miss; jast as 
you came into the wood, and I’ve been trying‘to 
overtake you ever.since.’. I took the handker- 
chief and thanked ‘hiin, and he bowed again and 
smiled, and turnéd back. ~lmpudent fellow! I 


Shall hate him all my life.” 


I could not exactly see why ‘a man should be 
called “impudent,” for restoring a hahdker- 
chief.te:a lady, bat I:knew Abbie too tanh to 
argue the question just then, 

That night we'were invited to Mrs. Hermon’s, 
to a tea-party. To my surprise Abbie was -de- 
lighted to go., ‘To study human nature, you 
know; she said, 

Mrs. Hermon was at least @ model housekeeper ; 
the arrangement-oftlie rooms was delight ful—ex- 
quisite taste ‘was manifested everywhere. I 
turned to say 'this'to Abbié, but saw her across 
the room in ‘animated conversafién with a tall, 
fine-looking gentleman Mrs. Hermon had intro- 
duced as her brother.’ I thought him élegant, 
and Abbie seemeil to shiare tliat opinion ; he took 


‘her out to teajand it ‘happéned that they sat 


mear enough, 80 I’eoald heat their conversation. 
Abbie was admiring ‘a bouquet near her, and 


; John skid, « May always thought pansies and 


lilids' of the valley should be pliced neat each 
other—-she seemed to think: flowers had souls.’’ 
Abbie made'no reply, and an expressiun I dread 
to see'came upon ler face, and, turning to Mrs. 


. Hermon’s brother; she said, “ Rather bad taste 


to parade one’s first Wife's ‘fancies ‘before one’s 
second!) It reminds me of Mrs: Bayhath Bad- 


iger.’’ ‘Phe gentleman gave her a peéuliar look, 


and I grodned'imtérnally; What must he think 
of this‘outspokeén girl; he did not dream of the 
generous heart that beats’ a quick response toall 
that is good and true.’ “I was heartily glad when 


we were at home again, “I have much ‘the same 
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feeling about going out with Abbie that Mrs. 
Monroe told me she used to haye about taking 
Beunie with. her... He never left ‘a house till he 
had broken something, and, generally it:was an 
article that could not; be replaced. : I gawa Abbie 
along lecture while we were undressings.( Then 
Iasked her, what she thought.of Mrs, Hermon's 
brother. She blew the light out. before she. re- 
plied, though; my hair wasn’t. half. unbraided, 
and said ‘‘she thought he was, very impudent. 
/In,fact;’’, said she, langhing,.*‘ he,was: the faot- 
pad that overtook me in the woed¢?., 4‘ Oh! ho?’ 
,said,I,.«* But. I. like him better than I:do; his 
sister;’’ she interrupted, snappishly..» 4s‘Anyawo- 
man that will marry a widower--++” -.Here)I 
begged her not to get on that subject,/as I would 
like alittle sleep before morning; and s0, after 
kissing. me, good-night, Abbie turned her face 
toward. the wall--and there was. silence, till 
morning. 


~) The days went on. .Mrs. Hermon ans shor, 


j brother called, and after that he came alone,’ It 

:did. not\oceur to.me that Abbie ..was, interested, 
till one day Jan Briscoe, said, .«¢ Which ‘is:(it, 
Abbie, medicine or law.?’’yand she blushed, land 

said nothing. Bek ‘ » holles 
+ We, had never had so gay aistimmer.) The 


warm weather lingered, and: Jam:Bristoe eid, 
_{* ¥e,must.have one more, pionie—a gnand: élos- 
ing.up, a sort of doxology to the summen;’’. and 
it,was. decided that we should all goto Johnson's 
Point, about ten miles off, to sp¢nd-the day, And 


@,merry party of 4welve.started atseven o'clock, } 


all crowded..into.one, great magen, perfectly un- 
comfortable and delightful, Werrived at John- 
son’s,-had. dinner, and, after. that,,aceording to 
some unknown principle of. selection, couples 
separated, and wandered, off by themselves. 

I had ,brought,‘‘ Dombey, and. Son’ -withome, 
for I had, a presentiment/that I was.to-bé inflicted 
with Jack Hunter ;.and,,sure enough, he seated 
himself -beside, me, anu I at; once.epened my 
book, knowing he, would-be asleapinea few. min- 
putes. But, after all, the afternoom passéd:q uidkly, 
and pleasantly; and [didn’t think it. could:bé iso 
late when the party began to come: back,-and to 
tals about having @ sail. ‘All aboard,” dried 

Jan; but where were, Abbie and Mr. Foster? 


Just ‘as we were debating whether to leave them, { 


or, wait, Abbie came up; ‘alone;} her eyesiand nose 
red, her cheeks) flushed, nd.:soon! after: Mr. 
Foster came; looking quite uncaneernéd ; but] 
fancied he felt;ill at ease, and méticed:that Abbie, 
flirted, outrageously with Jan, all ther rest: of) the 
day... It. was ended. at last; dnd: @ tired: party 
reaclred home at midnight, glad andsorry it was 
over... ,Abbie ran up stairs the minuteowevwere 


eee) 

in the house, leaving mie to lotk the door, and 
look: under the beds; -. When I. went up, Tifowid 
she had wndressed in:the dark;:and ‘was in-bod, 
‘She tried tomake me think she was asloep but 
after I.wasiin bed too, L:heard a: little sob} and 
I whispered, “* Dear Abbie, what is the-trouble?” 
‘She wouldn't tell me fora-long time, but, finally, 
she -said,i‘“Phat, man has made: me’ perfectly 
smiserable:”  «¢ What» man, Abbie?” 1 asked, 
) * MrsJ iHermon’s ‘brother.” ©» «What: hag he 
done f??;| ‘ Oh, Barah'! he:told me—ahat shal}] 
do ?’’ {ifereAbbie satvup im bed: | “ He toh me 
ithatshelikesme!’’. ** Well, Abbie,” I saidy +] 
} feel: very: sorry for him, if you ‘don’t care for 
him—and-you don’t, doyou?’’ ‘I -wajtddwilitil, 
while.fo#: my answer; then she said, in: faint 
yoice,| “But: I’m aftaid I do!"’. «* Afraid) Abbie! 
(Why he sdems to mea noble man, and if Fou 
love'each other, 1 Know mother: will not objpet,’ 
‘sOh,> you surprising old Sarah,’’ cried Abbie, 
“« Who ever thought-you had an ideal!’ Shen, 
in a tone.df unaffected misery, she said, “Itein 
never be—he is a widower. |" fu 

If Abbiechad! pushed :me out of the bedjasshe 
hasn't dérie since we! wete children, and Dehad 
found myself on the floor, I couldn't’ havebeen 
any more‘shocked. ‘It isn’t possible, Abbie; 
» we should ‘have heard of it;’’ and T arose then 
yand ‘lighted the! lamp, ‘and looked ‘at: Abbie. 
‘Theresshe sat, her hair in shining rings'all tm- 
dling dow#h in her neck, ‘her face'tear-stsined-s 
most forlorn-looking’ little figure, fw fine 

Then we talked) the matter over. She siidhe 
told her he had constantly thought of the remark 
she made atthe’ table the first time they'd, 
and he had ‘been °sdrely tempted ‘to Heeptie 
truth from het, till he'had'wow her loveyjifthit 
were ‘possible. He toldher he had aaitiel 
when a 'niers: boy ;"it! was''s mateh brought 
about by the parents; and he spoke'so Kinily 
of her, “«Tlivigh hethadn’t, for then I show! 
have hated him,”* said! poor Abbie. ' He saidthit 
bas he Veeanié’a “man, she remained a’ childin 
mind, and hiektt-and ‘it was unhappy forbith. 
Then God'took ower) “dtd I shall always rénen- 
} ber her tendérly,” ve “said, “as a little flower 
that was givew té to cherish, till it fadedytbut 
as the wife ‘and ‘live of my ‘manlood—neven’” 

“ Dear me,Abbie,! T shid, a little maliciiusly, 
} «¢gincé you have so'fir forgotten what is dust 
yourself as'to fall ‘in: dové with a widower, it-will 
do very well to marry:himn!!) «I'd: rathebohe 
unhappy thagqto be ridiouled all my life. «I sid, 
wher Fy first gaw him,che! was an imp 
Jow,jand: that d:hated him,” she said; andel 
langhell 1and,7 foward morning, we bot bi fell 





asleep. But when moeriing really came; there 
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was the question unsettled still, rising up before 
Abbie. It almost rose before me, too. I began 
{o feel as if the man had been guilty of propos- 
tous both. It was strange that we said no- 
thing to mother ; but she was 60 much engaged 
with her charity children, and the Home for the 
Friendless, that we knew she wouldn’t half lis- 
ten; and Father wasn’t coming from’ Liverpool 
(iste in the autumn, so we two girls had to 
think.it all out by ourselves. We had just fin- 
jshed eating our late breakfast, when Bridget, 
qurone maid, brought Mr. Foster's card to Abbie. 
“J will not see him,” she said. ‘* You must 


ra . Tell him there are insurmountable 

les in the way.” ‘All right,’’:b cried. 
oa at medical students, préoccupied 
affections? Say you'll always think of him as a 


friend!’ ‘If you dare!” said Abbie. “Tell 


him—— I'll go myself,” and Abbie, with a very 





red face, ran into the parlor, and, as she told me 
afterward, burst out crying like a great baby. 
Mr. Foster—— Well, when he went away, Abbie 
was lengaged to a widower. “If he had been a 
pagan or a cannibal; I wouldn’t have been any 
more astonished.” I told Abbie this, but, to be 
truthful, though it is surprising how they do it, 
I never Knew a handsome young widower, who 
was determined to accomplish such an under- 
taking, te fail. Perhaps I overacted my part a 
little, for Abbie said, You are afraid you will 
have to ‘jump in the——’ “Oh! Abbie,” I 
plead, “Don’t finish that horrible sentence. 
Take your widower, and departin peace. I'll do 
all I can to help you.” 

And it wasn’t till Abbie had been married 
five years, that I dared to hint, in a postscript, 
at funeral piles, and the higher wisdom in hea- 
then rites. 





ZADA. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORBEY, 


«le ‘I tteanp her voice in the singing, 
And I thought of the angelic choir; 
L lingered, and listened, and pondered, 
Till it seemed that my heart was on fire 
With longing unuttered and fervent, 


And a burden of restless desire. 


*I saw her looking so saintly, 
Tn her virginal purity dressed ; 

My heart on the instant threw open 
Its doors to the heavenly guest, 

And love, that sweet angel of brightness, 
Took up his aliode in my breast. 


Saintly and sweet was the music 
That fell from the lips of my love ; 
Solemn and slowly it floated, 
_ . This clamor of voiges above, 
And cleaving the heavenly silence, 
* It circled aloft likea dove. 








Open ye heavenly portals, 

To let im the praise of my saint! 
Silence, ye thunderirig organ, 

The voice of your wailing complaint ! 
Compared with my Zada’s sweet hymning 

Your grand hallelujahs are faint. 


Rare are the rose-scented bowers, 

Entwined with the blossoms of June; 
Bright are the star-jeweled hours, 

When wavelets.and winds are in tune; 
But sweeter the love of my Zada, 

An@ richer my heart for the boon. 


And ever her face shineth saintly, 
And ever her voice soundeth sweet, {| 
And ever her musical numbers, ’ 
The softest of echoes repeat, 
And ever I listen and wait for 
The fairy-like tread of her feet. 
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KEEPING THR TRYST. 


BY HESTER A. BENEDIOT. 


‘Warne are you hiding, my little, wild love ? 
My sweet, shy love, with the summery face; 
Where is the gold of your fluttering locks, 
And your step with more than an angel's grace? 
: I come—I come, and the green leaves move, 
Tha languid dance to the wind’s slow song; 
» dnd the trysting blossoms are under my feet. 
Where are you, darling? I wait too long. - 


Come, love! for the wild bird’s heart is at rest, 
Her pulses a-hush where the pine-trees nod; 
The shadows are heavy all over the hills, 
, _ And dews are a-glow on the moss-grown sod. 
Vou, LXIV.—18, 





’ Through her gossamer veil the maiden moon 
Smiles to’her passionate lover, the sea, 
Then hides her blushes, a8 you hide yours, 

Cruelest darling! away from me. 


Oh, little white dove, with the restless wing, 
Haste to the bosom that aches for you; 

For the hour is past, and the moon is low, 
And the heart impatient that waits for you. 

Ah! ha! ho! ho! by the rippling laugh, 
Fluttering sweet from the river side ; 

She comes!—my fairy—my mountain queen— 
My blossom of blossoms—my rustic bride, 
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“KATHLEEN’S LOVE-8STORY,” Erg, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 190. 


CHAPTER III. 

Bur Denis Oglethorpe did not appear again 
for several days. Perhaps business detained 
him; perhaps he went oftener to see Priscilla. 
At any rate, he did not call again until the end 
of the week. 

Lady Throckmorton was in her private room 
when he came, and as he made his entrance 
with as little ceremony as usual, he ran in upon 
Theodora. Now, to tell the truth, he had, until 
this moment, forgotten all about that young per- 
son’s very existence. He saw so many pretty 
girls in a day's round, and-he was so often too 
busy to notice half of them—though he was an 
admirer of pretty girls—that it was nothing new 
to see one and forget her, until chance threw 
them together again. Of course, he had noticed 
Theodora North that first night. How could a 
man help noticing her? And the something 
beautifully over-awed and bashfully curious in 
her lovely, uncommon eyes, had half amused 
him. And yet, until this moment, he had for- 
gotten her, with the assistance of proofs, and 
printers, and Priscilla. 

But when, after running lightly up the stair- 
case, he opened the drawing-room door, and saw 
a tall, lovely figure in a closely-fitting dress of 
purple cloth, bending over Sabre, and stroking 
his huge, tawny head with her supple little tender 
hand, he remembered. 

«Ah, yes!” he exclaimed, in an admiring 
aside. ‘To be sure; I had forgotten Theodora.” 

But Theodora had not forgotten him. The 
moment she saw him she stood up blushing, and 
with a light in her eyes. It was odd how un- 
English she looked, and-yet how thoroughly 
English she was in that delicious, uncomfortable 
trick of blushing vividly upon all occasions. 
She was quite unconscious of the fact that the 
purple cloth was so becoming, and that its sweep 
of straight, heavy folds made her as stately as 
some Rajah’s dark-eyed daughter. She did not 
feel stately at all; she only felt somewhat con- 
fused, and rather glad that Mr.' Denis Ogle- 
thorpe had surprised her by coming again. How 
Mr. Denis Oglethorpe woul have smiled if he 
had known what an innocent commotion his 
simple presence created ! 

252 


‘Lady Throckmorton is upstairs reading,” 
she explained. “I will go and tell her you are 
here.” There were no bells in the house at 
Downport, and no servants to answer if any one 
had rang one, and, very naturally, Theo forgot 
she was not at Downport. 

‘*Exduse me. No,” said Mr. Denis Oglethorpe, 
“T would not disturb her on any account; and, 
besides, I know she will be down directly. She 
never reads late in the evening. This is a very 
handsome dog, Miss North.” { 

“Very handsome, indeed,’’ was Theo’s reply. 
“Come here, Sabre.” 

Sabre stalked majestically to her side, and 
laid his head upon her knee. Theo stroked him 
softly, raising her eyes quite seriously to My. 
Oglethorpe’s face. ‘ 

‘He reminds me of Sir Dugald himself,” she 
said. ’ 

Mr. Denis Oglethorpe smiled faintly. He was 
not very fond of Sir Dugald, and the perfect 
gravity and naivete with which this pretty, unso- 
} phisticated young sultana had made her com- 
ment had amounted to a very excellent joke. 

‘*Does he?” he returned, as quietly as pos- 
sible, and then his glance meeting Theo’s, she 
broke into little. burst of horror-stricken self- 
reproach. 

‘‘Oh, dear!” she exclaimed. ‘I oughtn’t to 
have said that, ought 1? I forgot how rude it 
would sound; but, indeed, I only meant that 
Sabre was so slow and heavy, and—and so in- 
different to people, somehow. I don’t think he 
cares about being liked at all.” 

She was so abashed at her blunder, that she 
looked ‘absolutely imploring, and Mr. Denis 
Oglethorpe smiled again. He felt inclined to 
make friends with Theodora. 

“‘ There is a little girl staying at Lady Throck- 
morton’s,’’ he had said to Priseilla. “A rela- 
tive of hers. A pretty creature, too, Priscilla, 
for a bread-and-butter Miss.’’ 

But just at this moment, he thought better of 
the matter. What tender, speechful eyes she 
had. He was aroused to a recognition of their 
beauty all at once. What contour there was in 
the turn of arm and shoulder under the close- 





fitting purple cloth. He was artistically thank- 
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ful that there was no other trimming of the 

t bodice than the line of buttons that de- 
gcended from the full white ruff of swansdown 
at her throat, to her delicate, trim waist. Her 
unconscious stateliness of girlish form, and the 
conscious shyness.of her manner, were the love- 
liest inconsistency in the world. 

«Qh, I shall not tell Sir Dugald,” he said to 
her, good-humoredly. ‘Besides, I think the 
comparison an excellent one. I don’t know any- 
thing in London so like Sir Dugald as Sir Du- 
gald’s 8 dog.” 

Theodora stroked Sabre apologetically, but 
could scarcely find courage to speak. She had 
stood somewhat in awe of Mr. Denis Oglethorpe, 
even at first, and her discomfort was rapidly in- 
creasing. He must think her dreadfully stupid, 
though he was good-humored enough to make 
light of her silly speech. Certainly Priscilla 
never made such a silly speech in her life; but 
then how could one teach French and Latin, and 
be anything but ponderously discreet. 

Mr. Denis Oglethorpe was not thinking of 
Priscilla’s wisdom, however; he was thinking of 
Theodora North; he was thinking that he must 
have been very blind not to have seen before 
that his friend’s niece was a beauty of the first 


water, young as she was. But he had been tired 
and fagged out, he remembered, on the first oc- 
casion of their meeting—too tired to think of 
anything but his appointment at Broome street, 


and Priscilia’s Greek grammar. And now, in 
recognizing what he had before passed by, he 
was quite glad to find the girl so young and in- 
experienced—so modest, in a sweet way. It 
was easy, as well as proper enough, to talk to 
her unceremoniously, without the trouble of 
being diffuse and complimentary. So he made 
himself agreeable, and Theodora listened until 
she quite forgot Sir Dugald, and only remem- 
bered Sabre, because his big, heavy head was on 
her knee, and she was stroking it. 

“And you were never in London before ?’’ he 
said, at length. 

“No, sir,” Theoanswered. “ This is the first 
time. I was never even out,of Downport before.” 

“Then we must take you to see the lions,” he 
sid, “if Lady Throckmorton will let us, Miss 
Theodora. I wonder if she would let us? If 
she would, I have a lady friend who knows them 
ill from the grisliest, downward, and I know 
the would like to help me to exhibit them to you. 
How should you like that ?”’ 

“Better than anything in the world,” glowing 
with delighted surprise. «If it wouldn’t be too 
much trouble,” she added, quite apologetically. 

Mr. Denis Oglethorpe smiled. 





“It would be simply delightful,’ he said. 
“IT should like it better than anything in the 
world, too. We will appeal to Lady Throckmor- 
ton.” 

“When Priscilla was in London——”’ Theo- 
dora was beginning a minute later, when the 
handsome face changed suddenly as her com- 
panion turned upon her in evident surprise. 

‘Priscilla ?”’ he repeated, after her. 

‘“‘ How stupid I am!” she ejaculated distress- 
edly. ‘I meant to say Pamela. My eldest sis- 
ter’s name is Pamela, and—and——”’ 

“And you said Priscilla by mistake,”’ dnter- 


“ Priscilla is a little like Pamela.” 

It needed nothing more than this simple slip 
of Theodora North’s tongue to assure him that 
Lady Throckmorton had been telling her the 
story of his engagement to Miss Gower, and, as 
might be anticipated, he was not as devoutly 
grateful to her ladyship as he might have been. 
He was careless to a fault in some things, and 
punctilious toa fault in others; and he was very 
punctilious about Priscilla Gower. He was not 
an ardent lover, but he was a conscientiously 
honorable one, and, apart from his respect for 
his betrothed, he was very impatient of interfer- 
ence with his affairs ; and my lady was not cliary 
of interfering when the fancy seized her. It 
roused his pride to think how liberally he must 
have been discussed, and, consequently, when 
Lady Throckmorton joined them, he was not in 
the most amiable of moods. But he managed to 
end his conversation with Theo unconstrainediy 
enough. He even gained her ladyship’s con- 
sent to their plan. It was curiously plain how 
they both appeared to agree in thinking her a 
child, and treating her as one. Not that Theo 
cared about that. She had been 80 used to Pa- 
mela, that she would have felt halfafraid of being 
treated with any greater ceremony ; but still she 
could clearly understand that Mr. Oglethorpe 
did not speak to her as he would have spoken to 
Miss Gower. But free from any touch of light 
gallantry as his manner toward the girl was, 
Denis Oglethorpe did not forget her this night. 
On the contrary, he remembered her very di:- 
tinctly, and had in his mind a very exact.mental 
representation of her purple-robe, soft. white 
ruff, and all, as he buttoned up his paletot over 
his chest in walking homeward. But he thought 
of her carelessly and honestly enough, as a beau- 
tiful young creature years behind him in exper- 
ience, and utterly beyond him in all possibility 
of any sentimental fancy. 

The friendship existing between Lady Threwk- 
morton and this young man was a queer, imeem- 
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sistent sentiment enough, and yet was a friend- 
ship, and a mature one. The two had encoun- 
tered each other some years ago, when Denis 
had been by no means in his palmiest days. In 
fact, my lady had picked him up when he stood 
in sore need of friends, and Oglethorpe never 
forgot a favor. He never forgot to be grateful 
to Lady Throckmorton ; and so, despite the wide 
difference between their respective ages and po- 
sitions, their mutual liking had ripened into a 
familiarity of relationship which made them 
more like elder sister and younger brother than 
anything else. Oglethorpe, junior, was pretty 
much what Oglethorpe, senior, hud been, and, not- 
withstanding her practical views, Lady Throck- 
morton liked him none the worse for it. She 
petted and patronized him, questioned and ad- 
vised him, and if he did not please her, rated 
him roundly without the slightest compunction. 
In fact, she was a woman of caprices even at 
sixty-five, and Denis Oglethorpe was one of her 
caprices. 

And, in like manner, Theodora North became 
another of them. Finding her tractable, she be- 
came quite fond of her, in her own way, and was 
at least generous to lavishness in her treatment 
of her. 

‘You are very handsome, indeed, Theodora,”’ 
she said to her a few days after her arrival. 
“Of course, you know that—ten times hand- 
somer than ever poor Pamela could have been, 
Your figure is perfect, and you have eyes like a 
Syrian, instead of a commonplace English wo- 
man. I am going to give you a rose-pink satin- 
dress. Rose-pink is just your shade, and some 
day when we go out together, I will lend you 
some of my diamonds.” 

After this whimsical manner she lavished pre- 
sents upon her whenever she had a new fancy. 
In truth, her generosity was constitutional, and 
she-had been generous enough toward Pamela, 
but she had never been so extravagant as she 
was with Theodora. Theodora was an actual 
beauty, of an uncommon type, in the face of her 
ignorance of manners and customs. Pamela had 
never, at her best, been more than a delicately 
~zetty girl. 

In thé meantime, Denis Oglethorpe made 
friendly calls as usual, and always meeting Theo- 
dora, found her very pleasant to talk to and look 
at. He found out her enthusiastic admiration 
for the poetic effusions of his youth, and in con- 
sideration thereof, good-humoredly presented 
her with a copy of the volume, with some very 
witty verses written on the fly-leaf in a flourish- 
ing hand. It was worth while to amuse Theo- 
cora, she was so pretty and unassuming in her 
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delight at his carelessly-amiable efforts for her 
entertainment. She was only a mere child after 
all, at sixteen, with Downport in the back 
ground; so he felt. quite honestly at ease in 
attentive to her girlish requirements, Better 
that he should amuse her than that she should 
be left to the mercy of men who would perhaps 
have the execrable taste to spoil her pretty child. 
ish ways with flattery. 

“Don’t let all these fine people and fine 
speeches turn your head, Theodora,” he would 
say, ina tone that might either have been jest 
or earnest. ‘They spoiled me in my infancy, 
and my ere experience causes me to 
warn you.” 

But whether he jested o or not, Theo was always 
inclined to listen to him with some degree of 
serious belief. She took his advice when it wag 
proffered, and regarded his wisdom as the wis- 
dom of an oracle. Who should know better 
than he what was right. His indifference to the 
rule of opinion could only be the result of con 
scious perfection, and his careless satires were 
to her the most brilliant of witticisms. He paid 
her his first compliment the night the rose-colored 
satin-dress came home. 

They were going to see Faust together with 
Lady Throckmorton, and she had finished dresg- 
ing early, and came down to the drawing-room, 
and there Denis found her when he came up 
stairs—the thick, lustrous folds of satin billow- 
ing upon the carpet around her feet, something 
white, and soft,.and heavy wrapped about 
her. 

He was conscious of a faint shock of delight 
on first beholding her, He had just left Pris- 
cilla, paleand heavy-eyed, in dun-colored merino, 
poring over a Greek dictionary, and the sudden 
entering the bright room, and finding himself 
facing Theodora North in rose-colored satin, was 
a little like electricity. 

“Oh! it’s Theodora, is it?” he said, slowly, 
when he recovered himself. ‘Thank you, Theo- 
dora.”’ 

‘¢ What for?’’ asked Theo, blushing. 

“For the rose-colored satin,” he returned, 
complacently. ‘It is so very becoming. You 
look like a Sultana, my dear Theodora.” 

Theo looked up at htm for a second, and then 
looked down. Much as she admired Mr. Denis 
Oglethorpe, she never quite comprehended him. 
He had such an eccentric fashion of being almost 
curt sometimes. She had seen him actually give 
a faint start when he entered, and she had not 


understood that, and now he had paid hers — 


compliment, but with so much of something pur 
sling hidden in his quiet-sounding voice, that 
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she did not understand that either—and he saw 
she did not. 

«1 have been making a fine speech to Theo- 
dora,” he said to Lady Throckmorton, when she 
game in, ‘And she does not comprehend it in 
the least.” 

ft was somewhat singular, Theo thought, that 
heshould be so silent after this, for he was silent. 
He even seemed absent-minded, for some reason 
or other. He did not talk to her as much as 
usual, and she was quite sure he paid very little 
attention to Faust. 

Bat during the final act she found that he was 
not looking at the stage at all; but was sitting in 
the shadow of the box-curtain watching herself. 
She had been deeply interested in Marguerite a 
minute before, and, in her heart-touched plea- 
gure had leant upon the edge of the box, her 
whole face thrilled with excitement. But the 
steae- gaze magnetized her, and drew her eyes 
round to the shadowy corner where Denis sat; 
and she positively turned with just such a start 
as he himself had given when Theodora North, 
in rose-colored satin, burst upon him, in such 
vivid, glowing contrast to Priscilla Gower, in 
dun merino. 

“Oh!” she said, and though the little excla- 


mation was scarcely more than anindrawn breath, 
Denis heard it, and came out of his corner to 
take a seat at her side, and lean over the box- }° 


edge also. 

‘What is it, Theodora?’’ he asked, in a low, 
dlear voice. ‘Is it Marguerite ?’’ 

She looked at him in a little fright at herself. 
She did not know why she had exclaimed—she 
searcely knew how; but when she met his un- 
embarrassed eyes, she began to think. that pos- 
sibly it might be Marguerite. Indeed, a second 
later, she was quite sure it had been Marguerite. 

“Yes—I think so,’’ she faltered. “‘ Poor Mar- 
guerite! If she could only have saved him?” 

“How?” he asked. . , 

“J don’t—at least I scarcely know; but I 
think the author ought to have made her save 
him, someway. If—ifshe could have suffered 
something, or sacrificed something cS 

“Would she have done it if she could ?’’ com- 
mented Denis, languidly. He had quite re- 
covered himself by this time. 

“I would have done it if I had been Mar- 
guerite,”” Theo half whispered. 

In his surprise he forgot his self-possession. 
He turned upon her suddenly, and meeting her 
sweet, world-ignorant eyes, felt the faint, pained 
shock once more, and strangely enough his first 
cae was & disconnected one of Priscilla 





“ You?’’ he said, the next moment. “ Yes, I 
believe you would, Theodora.” 

He was sure she would, after that swift glance 
of his, and—— Well, what a happy man he 
would be for whom this tender young Margue- 
rite would suffer or be sacrificed. The idea had 
really never occurred to him before that Theo- 
dora North was nearly a woman; but it occurred 
to him now with all the greater force, because 
he had been so oblivious to the fact before... . 

He sat by her side until the curtain fell; but 
his silent mood seemed to have come upon him 
again. He was very much interested in Mar- 
guerite after this, Theo thought; but it is very 
much to be doubted whether he could have given 
a clear account of what was passing before his 
eyes upon the stage. He did not even go into 
the house with them when they returned ; but 
as he stood upon the door-step, touching his hat 
in a final adieu, he was keenly alive to a con- 
sciousness of Theodore North at the head of the 
stair-case with billows of glistening rose-pink 
satin lying on the rich carpet about her feet, as 
she half turned toward him to bid him good- 
night. 

Bright as the future was, it left a sense of dis- 
comfort he could not explain why. He dismissed 
the carriage, and walked down the street, feel- 
ing fairly depressed in spirits. 

He had, perhaps, never given the girl a thought 
before, unless when chance had thrown them 
together, and even then his thoughts had been 
common admiring ones. She had pleased him, 
and he had tried to amuse her in a careless, 
well-meant fashion, though he had never made 
fine speeches to her, as nine men out of ten 
would have done. He had been so used to Pris- 
cilla, that it never occurred to him that a girl so 
young as this one could bea woman. And, after 
all, his blindness had not been the result of any 
frivolous lack of thought,, A sharp experience 
had made him as thoroughly a man of the world 
as a man may be; but it had not made him cal- 
lous or indifferent to the beauties of life, No 
one would ever have called him emotional, or 
prone to enthusiasms of a weak kind, and yet 
he was by no means hard of heart. He had quiet 
fancies of his own about people and things, and 
many of these reticent, rarely-expressed ideas 
were reverent, chivalrous ones of women. The 
opposing force of a whole world could never have 
shaken his faith in Priscilla Gower, or touched 
his respeet for her; but though, perhaps, he 
had never understood it so, he had never felt 
very enthusiastically concerning her. . Truly, 
Priscilla Gower and enthusiasw were uot il. ac- 
cordance with eacn other ‘Chance hed thrown 
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them together when both were very young, and 
propinquity did the rest. Propinquity is the 
strongest of agents in a love affair, and in Denis 
Oglethorpe’s love affair, propinquity had accom- 
plished what nothing else would have been likely 
to have done. ~ The desperate young scribbler 
of twenty years had been the lodger of the elder 
Miss Gower, and Priscilla, aged seventeen, had 
brought in his frugal dinners to him, and re- 
ceipted his modest bills on their weekly payment. 

Priscilla at seventeen, silent, practical, grave 
and handsome, had, perhaps, softened uncon- 
sciously atthe sight of his often pale face—he 
worked so hard, and so far into the night; when 
at length they became friends, Priscilla gravely, 
and without any hesitation, volunteered to help 
him. She could copy well and clearly, and he 
could come into her aunt’s room—it would save 
fires. Soshe helped him calmly and decorously, 
bending her almost austerely-handsome young 
head over his papers for hours on the long win- 
ter nights. It is easy to guess how the matter 
terminated. If ever he won success he deter- 
mined to give it to Priscilla—and so he told her. 
He had never wavered in his faith for a second 
since, though he had encountered many beautiful 
and womanly women. He had worked steadily 
for her sake, and shielded her from every care 
that it lay Within his power to lighten. He was 


not old Miss Elizabeth Gower’s lodger now—he. 


was her niece’s husband in prospective. He 
was to marry Priscilla Gower in eight months. 
This was why Theodora North, in glistening rose- 
pink satin, sent him home confronting a sud- 
denly-raised spirit of pain. Twice, in one night, 
he had found himself feeling toward Theodore 
North as he had never felt toward Priscilla 
Gower in his life. Twice, in one night, he had 
turned his eyes upon this girl of sixteen, and 
suffered a sudden shack of enthusiasm, or some- 
thing like it. He was startled and discomfited. 
She had no right to win such admiration from 
him—he had no right to give it. 

But as his walk’ in the night-air cooled him, 
it cooled his ardor of self-examination somewhat. 
His discontent was modified by the time he 
reached his own door, and took his latch key 
out of his pocket. The face that had looked 
down upon him beneath the light at the head of 
the stair-case, had faded into less striking color 
—it was only a girl’s face again. He was on 
better terms with himself, and his weakness 
seemed less formidable. 

«I will keep my promise to-morrow,” he said, 
-**and Priscilla shall go with us. Poor Priscilla! 
—poor girl! Rose-pink satin would scarcely be 
in good taste in Broome street.” 





nee 

The promise he had made was nothing more 
than a ratification of the eld ome. They were 
to see the lions together, and Priscilla wag to 
guide them. 

And when the morrow came, he found it, after 
all, safe enough, and an easy enough matter, to 
tuck Theodora’s small, gloved hand under his 
arm, when they set out on their tour of investiga. 
tion and discovery. The girl was pretty enough, 
too, in her soft, black merino—her « best” dress 
in Downport—but she was not dazzling. The 
little round, black-plumed hat was becoming 
also; but in his now more prosaic mood, he 
could stand that, too, pretty as it was in an inno- 
cent, unconsciously-coquettish way. Theo was 
never coquettish herself in the slightest degree, 
She was not world-wise enough for that yet. 
But she was quite exhilarating to-day; so glad 
to be out even in the London fog of November; 
so glad to be taken lion-hunting; so delighted 
with the shops and their gay windows ; so ready 
to let her young tongue run on in 4 gay stream 
of chatter, altogether so bright, and pretty, and 
joyous, that her escort was fain to be delighted 
too. | 

‘¢Guess where we are going to first ?” oft he. 
(He had not before openly spoken of Priscilla to 
her.) 

She glanced up into his face, brightly. She 
remembered what he had told her about his lady 
friend. 

‘<I don’t exactly know the name of the place,” 
she said; ‘ but I think I know the name of the 
person we are going to see.” 

“Do you?” was his reply. ‘Then say it to 
me—let me hear it.”’ 

‘*Miss Gower,’ she answered, softly, in a 
pretty reverence for him. ‘Miss Priscilla 
Gower.” 

He nodded, slightly, with a curious mixture 
of expressions in his face. ‘ 

‘« Yes,”’ he said. ‘‘ Miss Gower, or rather Miss 
Priscilla Gower, as you say. Number twenty- 
three, Broome street ; and Broome street is’ not 
a fashionable locality, my dear Theodora.” 

‘“‘Isn’t it?’ queried Theo. ‘ Why not?” 

He skrugged his shoulders. 

“« Ask Lady Throckmorton,” he said. “But 
do you know who Miss Priscilla Gower is, Theo 
dora ?”’ 

Her bright eyes crept up to his, half-timidly; 
but she said nothing, so he continued. 

“Miss Priscilla Gower is the young lady to 
whom I am to be married next July. Did you 
know that?” 

“Yes,” answered Theo, looking actually 
pleased, and blushing beautifully as he looked 
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down at her. ‘But I am very much obliged to 
for telling me, Mr. Oglethorpe.’’ 

“Why?” heasked. It was very preposterous, 
that even though his mood was so prosaic and 

nal a one, he was absurdly, vacantly sen- 
gible of feeling some uneasiness at the bright- 
ness of her upturned face. For pity’s sake, why 
was it that he was impelled to such a puerile 
yeakness—such a vanity, as he sternly called it, 

« Because,” returned Theo, “it makes me feel 
sif—— I mean it makes me happy to think 
you trust me enough to tell me about what has 
made you happy. I hepe-oh | I do hope Miss 
Priscilla Gower will like me.’ 
” He had been looking straight before him while 
she spoke, but this brought his eyes to hers 
again, and to her face—bright, appealing, up- 

turned—and he found himself absolutely obliged 
tosteady himself with a jesting speech. 

“My dearest Theodora,’ he said. ‘ Miss 
Priscilla Gower could not possibly help it.”’ 

Comforting as this assurance was to her, it 
must be confessed she found herself somewhat 
overawed on reaching Broome street, and being 

en into the tiny, dwarfed-looking parlor of 
puifber twenty-three; Miss Elizabeth Gower her- 
gelf was there, in her company-cap, and long- 
cherished company-dress of snuff-co!ored satin. 
There were not many shades of difference in 
either her snuff-colored gown, or her snuff-colored 
skin, or her neat, snuff-colored false-front, Theo 
fancied, but she was not at all afraid of her. She 
was a trifle afraid of Miss Priscilla. Miss Pris- 
cilla was sitting at the table reading when they 
entered, and as she rose to greet them, holding 
her book in one hand, the thought entered Theo’s 
mind that she could comprehend dimly why 
Lady Throckmorton disliked her, and thought 
her unsuited to Denis Oglethorpe. There was 
sn absence of anything girl-like in her fine, ivory- 
pale face, somehow, though it was a young face 
and a handsome face, at whose fine lines and 
clear contour even a connoisseur could mot have 
caviled. Its long almond-shaped, agate-gray 
eyes, black-fringed and lustrous as they were, 
still were silent eyes—they did not speak even 
to Denis Oglethorpe. 

“Tam glad you have come,” she said, simply, 
extending her hand in acknowledgment of Denis’s 
introduction. The quietness of this greeting 

, Speech was a fair sample of all her manner... It 
would have been sheerly impossible to expect 
anything like effusiveness from Priscilla Gower. 
The most sanguine and empty-headed of mortals 
would never have looked for it,in her. She was 

_gonstitutionally unenthusiastic, if such a thing 
may be. 





But she was gravely curious in this case con- 
cerning Theodora North. The fact that Denis 
had spoken of her admiringly was sufficient to 
arouse in her mind an interest iu this young 
creature, who was at once, and so inconsistently, 
beautiful, timid, and regal, without conscious- 
ness. 

«‘Three years more will make her something 
wonderful, as faras beauty is concerned,’’ he had 
said ; and, accordingly, she had felt some slight 
pleasure in the anticipation of seeing her. 

Yet Theo had some faint misgivings during the 
day as to whether Miss Priscilla Gower would 
like her or not. She was at first even inclined 
to fear that she would not, being so very hand- 
some, and grave, and womanly. But, toward 
the.end of their journeying together, she felt 
more hopeful. Reticent as ske was, Priscilla 
Gower was a very charming young person. She 
talked well, and with much clear, calm sense; 
she laughed musically when she laughed at all, 
and could make very telling, caustic speeches 
when occasion required ; but, still it was singu- 
lar what a wide difference the difference of six 
years made in the two girls. As Lady Throck- 
morton had said, it was not a matter of age. At 
twenty-two Theodora North would overflow with 
youth as joyously as she did now at seventeen; 
at seventeen Priscilla Gower had assisted her 
maidén aunt’s lodger to copy his manuscript 
With as mature a gravity as she would have dis- 
played to-day. 

‘*Thope,”’ said Theodora, when, after their 
sight-seeing was over, she stood on fhe pavement 
before the door in Broome street, her nice litile 
hand on Denis Oglethorpe’s arm, “I hope you 
will let me come to see you again, Miss Gower.” 

Priscilla, standing upon the door-step, smiled 
down on her blooming girl’s face, a smile that 
was a little like moonlight. All Priscilla’s smiles 
were! like moonlight. Theo’s had a delicious 
glow of the sun. 

“Yes,” she said, in her practical manner. 


*¢}t will please me very much to see you, Miss 


Theodora. Come as often as you can spare the 
time.” 

She watched the two as they walked down the 
street together, Theo’s black feather glossy in 
the gas-light, as it drooped its long end against 
Oglethorpe’s coat, and, as she watched them, she 
noticed even this trifle of the feather, and the 
trifling fact, that though Theo was almost regal 
in girlish height, she was not much taller than 
her companion’s shoulder. It was strange, she 
thought afterward, that she should have done 
so; but.even while thinking it strange in the 
afterward that came to her; she remembered 
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it all as distinctly as ever, and knew that to the 
last day of her life she would never quite forget 
the quiet of the narrow, dreary street, the yellow 
light of the gas-lamps, and the two figures walk- 
ing away into the shadow, with their backs to- 
ward her, the girl holding Denis Oglethorpe’s 
arm, and the glossy feather in her black hat 
drooping its tip upon his shoulder. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Upsrarrs, in a sacred corner of the chamber 
Lady Throckmorton had apportioned to her, 
Theodora North kept her diary. Not a solid, 
long-winded diary, full of creditable reflections 
upon the day’s events, but, on the contriry, a 
harmless little book enough—a pretty little book, 
bound in pink and gold, and much ornamented 
about the corners, and greatly embellished with 
filagree clasps. Lady Throckmorton had given 
it to her because she admired it, and, in a very 
nataral enthusiasm, she had made a diary’ of it. 
And here are the entries first recorded in its 
gilt-edged pages, 

December 7.—Mr. Oglethorpe was so kind as 
to remember his promise about showing me the 
lions. Enjoyed myself very much. Misg;Pris- 
cilla Gower went with us. She is very dignified, 
or something; but I think llike her. Iam sure 
I like her, so I will go to see her again. | won- 
der how it is she reminds me of Pamela without 
being like Pamela at all. Poor Pam was always 
so sharp in her ways, and I do not think Miss 
Gower ever could speak sharply atall. And yet 
she reminds me of Pam. 

December 14.—Went to the theatre again with 
Lady Throckmorton and Mr. Oglethorpe. E won- 
der if the rose-pink satin is not becoming to me? 
I thought it was; but before I went up stairs to 
dress, Mr. Oglethorpe said to me, ‘‘ Don’t put on 
the rose-pink satin, Theodora.’”” I amsorry,that 
he does not think it is pretty. Wore a thin, white- 
muslin dress, and dear, dearest old Pamela’s 
beautiful sapphires. The muslin had, a long 
train. 

December 18.—Mr. Oglethorpe came.to-night 
with a kind message from Miss Gower. , 


From these innocent extracts, persons of an 
unlimited experience might draw serious con- 
clusions ; but when she made said entries, kneel- 
ing before her toilet-table, each night, our dear 
Theodora thought nothing about them at all. 
She had nothing else in particular to write about 
at present, so, in default of finding a better sub- 
ject, she jotted down guileless remembrances of 
Denis Oglethorpe and the length of her trains, 





But one memorable evening, on going intothe 
sitting-room, with the pink and gold volume iq 
her hand, she encountered Sir Dugald, who 
seemed to be in an extraordinary frame of mind, 
and, withal, nothing loth to meet her. 

“What pretty book have you there, Thep 
dora?’ he asked, in his usual amiably ungiyil. 
ized manner. 

“Tt is my diary,’’ Theo answered. “Lady 
Throckmorton gave it to me. I put things down 
in it.” 

‘Oh, oh !” was the reply, taking hold of both 
Sabre’sears, and chuckling. ‘Put things down, 
do you? What sort of things do you put down, 
eh, pretty Theodora? Lovers, eh? Literary 
men, eh?”’ 

Theo grew pink all over—pink as to cheeks, 
pink as to slim white throat, even pink as to 
small ears. She was almost frightened, and her 
fright was of a kind such as she had never ex- 
perienced before. But it was not Sir Dugald she 
was afraid of—she was used to him. It was 
something new of which she had never thought 
until this very instant. 

“Literary men, eh?” Sir Dugald went on 
“Do you put down what their names are, and 
what they do, and how they make mistakes, and 
take the wrong young lady to see Norma, and 
Faust, and Il Trovatore? — Il Trovatore’s a nice 


opera ; Theo and Leonora sounds something like , 


Theodora. It doesn’t sound anything like Prig- 
cilla, does it? The devil fly away with Priscilla, 
Tsay. Priscilla isn’t musical, is it, Leonora?” 

Once having freed herself from him, which 
was by no means an easy matter, Theo flew up 
stairs tremulous, breathless, flushed. She did 
not stop to think. She had seen the drawing 
room empty and unlighted, save by a dull fire, 
on her way downstairs, so she turned to the 
drawing-room. She had been conscious of no- 
thing but Sir Dugald, so she had not heard the 
hall-door open ; and not having heard the hall- 
door open, had, of course, not heard Denis Ogle- 
thorpe come in. So, in running into the firelit 
room, she broke in upon that gentleman, who 
was standing in the shadow, and it must be con- 
fessed was rather startled by her sudden en- 
trance and curiously-excited face. 

He stopped her short, however, collectedly 
enough. 

‘What is the matter, Theodora?’ he de 
manded. 

She slipped down upon a foot-stool, all ins 
flutter, when she saw him, she was so shaken; 
and then, in hersudden abasement and breath- 
less tremor, gave vent to a piteous little, 
sob, though she was terribly ashamed of it. i 
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Saleen 
«J—I don’t know,” she answered him. “It's 
it’s nothing at all.” But he knew better than 
that, and, guessing very shrewdly that he was 
not wholly unconnected with the matter himself, 
questioned her as closely as was consistent with 
delicacy, and, in the end, after some diplomacy, 
and a few more of the surprised, piteous, little 
ynwilling half-sobs, gleaned a great deal of the 
truth from her. 

«Jt was only—only something Sir Dugald said 
sbout you and Miss Gower, and—and something 
about me,” she added, desperately. 

“Oh!” he said, looking so composed about it 
that the very sight of his composure calmed her, 
and made her begin to think she had seen a 
mountain in a mole-hill. ‘Sir Dugald? Only 
Sir Dugald. What did he say, may I ask, as it 
~it is about myself and Miss Gower?” 

Of course he might ask, but the difficulty lay in 
gaining any definite answer. Theodora blushed, 
and then actually turned a little pale, looking 
wondrously abased in her uncalled-for confusion ; 
bat she was not at all coherent in her explana- 
tions, which were really not meant for explana- 
tiotis at all. 

“T} Trovatore was so beautiful!’ she burst out, 
finally; ‘‘and so was Faust; and I had never 
been to the opera in all my life before, and, of 
course——” blushing and palpitating, but still 
looking at him without a shade of falsehood in 
her innocent, straightforward eyes ; ‘of course, 
Teouldn’t. How could I be so silly, and vain, 
aid presuming, as to think of—of—of——”’ 

She stopped here, as might be expected, and, 
ifthe room had been light enough, she might 
have seen a shadow fall on Oglethorpe’s face, as 
he prompted her. 

“Of what?” 

Her eyes fell. 

“Of what Sir Dugald said,” she ended, in a 
troubled half whisper. 

There was a slight ‘pamse, in which both pairs 
of eyes looked down—Theodora’s upon the rug 
of tiger-skin at her feet, Oglethorpe’s at Theo- 
dota herself. They were treading upon danger- 
ous groind, he knew, and yet, in the midst of 
his fierce anger at his weakness, he was con- 
scious of a regret—a contemptible regret, he told 
himself—that the eyes she had raised to his own 
&moment ago, had been so very clear and guile- 
lessly honest in their accordance with the de- 
claration her lips had made. 

“But my dear Theodora,” he at length broke 
the silence, by saying, carelessly, «‘ why should 

We trouble ourselves about that elderly Goth, or 
Vandal, if you choose—Sir Dugald. Who does 
'touble themselves about Sir Dugald, and his 





amiably ponderousjocoseness? Not Lady Throck- 
morton, Iam sure; not society in general, you 
must know; consequently, let us treat Sir Du- 
gald with silent contempt, in a glorious conscious- 
ness of our own spotless innocence.” 

He was half uneasy under his satirical indif- 
ference; though he was so accustomed to conceal 
his thoughts under indifference and satire, he 
was scarcely sure enough of himself at this min- 
ute; but, despite this, he carried out the assumed 
mood pretty well. 

** We have no need to be afraid of Sir Dugald’s 
Vandalism, if we have no fear of ourselves, and, 
considering, as you so very justly observed, that 
it is quite impossible for us to be silly, and vain, 
and presuming toward each other. I think we 
must be quite safe. I believe you said it would 
be impossible, Theodora ?”’ 

Just one breath’s space, and Theodora North 
looked up at him, as it were through the infiu- 
ence of an electric flash of recognition. There 
was a wild, sweet, troubled color on her cheeks, 
and her lips were trembling; her whole face 
seemed to tremble; her very eyes had a varying, 
tremulous glow. 

“Quite impossible, wasn’t it, Theodora?’ he 
repeated, and though he had meant it for no- 
thing more than a careless, daring speech, his 
voice changed in defiance of him, and altered, 
or seemed to alter, both words and their mean- 
ing. What, in the name of madness, he would 
have been rash enough to say next, in response 
to the tremor of light and color in the upturned 
face, it would be hard to say, for here he was 
stopped, as it were, by Fortune herself. 

Fortune came in the form of Lady Throck- 
morton, fresh from Trollope’s last, and in a com- 
municative mood. 

‘Ah! You are here, Denis, and you, too, 
Theodora? Why are you sitting in the dark ?” 
And, as she bent over to touch the bell, Theo- 
dora rose from her footstool to make way for her 
—rose with a little sigh, as if she had just been 
awakenéd from # dream which was neither happy 
nor sad. 

It was very plainly Lady Throckmorton’s busi- 
ness to see, and, seeing, understand the affairs 
of her inexperienced young relative ; but if Lady 
Throckmorton understood that Theodora North 
was unconsciously endangering the peace of her 
girlish heart, Lady Throckmorton was very silent, 
or very indifferent about the matter. But she 
was not fnoulded after the manner of the stern 
female guardians usually celebrated in love 
stories. She was not mercenary, and she was 
by no méans authoritative. She had sent for 
Theo with the intention of extending to her the 
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worldly assistance she had extended to Pamela, 
and, beyond that, the matter lay in the girl’s 
own hands. Lady Throckmorton had no high 
views for her in particular; she wanted to see 
her enjoy herself as much as possible until the 
termination of her visit, in whatever manner it 
terminated, whether matrimonially or otherwise. 
Besides, she was not so young as she had been 
in Pamela’s time, and, consequently, though shé 
was reasonably fond of her handsome niece, and 
more than usually generous toward her, she was 
inclined to let her follow her own devices, For 
herself, she had her luxurious little retiring- 
room, with its luxurious fires and lounges; and 
after these, or rather with these, came an abun- 
dance of novels, and the perfect, creamy choco- 
late her French cook made such a«masterpiece 
of—novels and chocolate standing as elderly and 
refined dissipations. And not being tronbled 
with any very strict ideas of right or wrong, it 
would, by no means, have annoyed her lady- 
ship to know that her handsome Theodora had 
out-generaled her pet grievance, Priscilla Gower. 
Why should not Priscilla Gower be out-generaled, 
and why should not Denis marry some one who 
avas as much better suited to him, as Theodora 
North plainly was? 

“Tut! tut! she said to Sir Dugald. ‘Why 
shouldn’t they be married to each other? It 
would be better than Priscilla Gower, if Theo- 
dora had nothing but Pam’s gray satin for her. 
bridal trousseau.” 

So Theo was left to herself, and having no con- 
fidant but the pink and gold journal, gradually 
began to trust to its page some very troubled re- 
flections. It had not occurred to her that she 
could possibly be guilty in admiring Mr. Denis 
Oglethorpe so much as she did, and in feeling so 
glad when he came, and so sorry when he, went 
away. She had not thought that it was because 
he was sitting near her, and talking to her be- 
tween the acts; that Il Trovatore and Faust had 
been so thrillingly beautiful and tender. And 
this was quite true, even though she,had not 
begun to comprehend it as yet. 

She had no right to feel anxious about him ; 
and yet, when, after having committed himself 
in the rash manner chronicled, he did not make 
his appearance for nearly two weeks, she was 
troubled in no slight degree. Indeed, thongh 
the thought was scarcely defined, she had some 
unsophisticated misgivings as to whether Miss 
Priscilla Gower might not have been aroused to 
a sense of the wrongs done her through the me- 
dium of Il Trovatore, and so have laid an inter- 
dict upon his visits; but it was only Sir Dugald 
who had suggested this to her fancy. 





But. by the end of the two weeks, she grew 
tired of waiting, and the days were so very 
that at length, not without some slight compung- 
tion, she made up her mind to go and Paya 
guileless visit to Miss Priscilla Gower herself, 

_/{ 1am going to see Miss Gower, aunt,’ sheyen. 
tured to say one morning at the breakfast-table, 

Sir Dugald looked up from his huge slice of 
broiled venison, clumsily jocose after hig custom. 
ary agreeable manner. ; 

‘«‘ What’s that, Leonora?” he said.  Goingts 
see the stern vestal, are you? Priscilla, eh?” 

Lady Throckmorton shrugged her shoulders 
in an indifferent sarcasm. She was often both 
sarcastic and indifferent in her manner toward 
Sir Dugald. 

‘“‘ Theo’s in-goings and out-goings are 
our business, so long as she enjoys herself,” she 
said. ‘‘ Present my regards to the Miss Gowers, 
my dear, and say I regret that my health does 
not permit me to accompany you.” 

A pollte fiction, by the way, as my lady was 
looking her best, .It was only upon state oces- 
sions, and solely on Denis’ account, that she ever 
submitted to Broome street, albeit the fat, gray 
horses,.and fat, gray coachman did 
recognize the existence of that remote locality, 

It, so happened that, as they drew up before 
Miss Gower’s modest door, this morning, th 
modest door in question opened, and Denis Ogle 
thorpe himself came out, and, of course, caught 
sight of Theodora North, who had just bent for 
ward to pull the check-string, and so gave hima 
full view of her charming reante, un-English face, 
and, in her pleasure at seeing him, that young 
lady forgot both herself and Sir Dugald, andex- 
claimed aloud, : 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Oglethorpe!’’ she cried out. “Iam 
so glad——_”’ and then stopped, in a confusion 
and trepidation absolutely brilliant. 

He came to the window, and looked in at her, 

« Are you coming to see Priscilla?” he said, 

‘¢ Lady Throckmorton said I might,’’ she an 
swered, the warmth in her- face chilled by his 
unenthusiastic, though kindly tone. She didnot 
know what a struggle it cost him to face her 
thus carelessly all at once. 

He did not even open the carriage-door him- 
self, but waited for the footman to do it. 

‘« Priscilla will be glad to see you,” he ssid, 
quietly. ‘I will go into the house again with 
you.” 

The dwarfed sitting-room looked very much 
as it had looked en Theo’s first introduction 
it; but on this occasion Miss Elizabeth was nol 
arrayed in the snuff-colored satin; and, whet 
they entered, Priscilla was kneeling down upoa 
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the hearth-rug, straightening out an obstreper- 
ous fold in it. 

+ She rose, collectedly, at once, and, as her face 
turned toward them, Theo was struck with some 
fancy of its being @ shade paler than it had been 
the last time she had seen it. But her manner 
was not changed in the least, and she welcomed 
her visitor with grave cordiality. Poor little 
snuff-colored Miss Elizabeth was delighted. She 
was getting very fond of company in her old age, 
and had taken a great fancy to Theodora North. 

“Send the carriage away, and stay with us 
pntil evening, Miss Theodora,” she fluttered, in 
wild, old-maidenly excitement. ‘‘ Do stay, Miss 
Theodora, and I will show you how to do the 
octagon-stitch, as I promised the last time you 
were here. You remember how you admired it in 
that antimacassar I was making for Priscilla?” 

Miss Elizabeth’s chief delight and occupation 
was the making of miraculously-gorgeous mys- 
teries for Priscilla; and Theo’s modest eulogies 
of her last piece of work had won her admira- 
tion and regard at once. Consequently, under 
stress of Miss Elizabeth, the carriage was fain to 
depart, much to the abasement of the fat, gray 
coachman, who felt himself much dishonored in 
finding he was compelled, not only to pay ma- 
jestic calls to Broome street, but to acknowledge 
the humiliating fact of friendly visits. 

“We must have a fire in the best parlor, my 
dear,” chirped Elizabeth, ecstatically, when 
Theo’s hat and jacket were being carried out of 
the room. ‘Don’t forget to tell Jane, Priscilla, 
and——” fumbling in her large side-pocket, 
“here's the key of the preserve-closet. Quince 

. Preserve, my dear, and white currant-jelly.” 

Theodora was reminded of Downport that day, 
in a hundred ways. The nice little company- 
dinner reminded her of it; the solitary little 
Toast fowl, and the preserves, and puddings; 
but the company-dinners at Downport had always 
been detracted from by the sharp annoyance in 
Pam's face, and the general domestic bustle, 
and the total inadequacy of gravy and stuf- 
fing to the wants of the bo s. She was particu- 
larly reminded of it by tle ceremonious repair- 
ing to the fire, in the front parlor, where every- 
thing was so orderly, and even the family por- 
traits had the appearance of family portraits 
Toused from a deep reverie to be surprised at an 
intrusion. 

“My late lamented parents, my dear,” said 
‘Miss Elizabeth, rubbing her spectacles, and ad- 
miringly regarding an owl-like, elderly “gentle- 
man, in an aggressive brown wig, and an equally 
owl-like lady, in a self-announcing false-front, 
embarrassingly suggestive of Miss Elizabeth’s 





own, ‘‘ My late lamented parents, at the respec- 
tive ages of fifty and fifty-seven. My sister, An- 
astasia, my only brother, my sister-in-law, his 
wife, and my dear Priscilla, at seventeen years.” 

Theo turned from the others to look at this 
last with a deeper interest ; remembered that it 
was when she was seventeen that Priscilla had 
first met Denis Oglethorpe. It was a small pic- 
ture, half life-size, and set in an oval frame of 
black walnut. Priscilla at seventeen had not 
been very different from Priscilla at twenty-two. 
She had a pale, handsome, ungirlish face,—a 
Minerva face—steady, grave, handsome eyes, 
and a fine head, unadorned, save with a classic 
knot of black brown hair. The picture was not 
even younger-looking than Priscilla was now. 

Miss Elizabeth regarded it in affectionate ad- 
miration of its beauty. 

‘« My dear,” she said to Theodora, “ that is 
the most beautiful face in London, to my old 
eyes. It reminds me of my dear Anastasia in 
her youth. I was always glad my brother Ben- 
jamin’s daughter was not like his wife. We were 
not fond of my brother Benjamin’s wife. She 
was @ very giddy young person, and very fond 
of gayety. She died of lung-fever, contracted 
through exposing herself one night at a military 
ball, in direct opposition to my brother Benja- 
min’s wishes, She insisted upom wearing blue- 
satin slippers, and a.low-necked dress.” 

‘Oh, dear!’’ said Theodora, secretly conscious 
of a guilty sympathy for the giddy young person 
who ran counter to brother Benjamin’s wishes, 
in the matter of military balls and blue-satin 
slippers. 

«Yes, my love Y Miss Elizabeth proceeded. 
“« And for that reason I was always glad to find 
that Priscilla was not at all like her. Priscilla 
and I have been very happy together, in our 
quiet way; she has been the best of dear, good 
girls tome. Indeed, I really don’t know what 
I shall do when I must lose her, as of course you 
know I shall be obliged to. when she marries Mr. 
Denis Oglethorpe !”’ 

«« Yes, ma’am,’’ answered Theo, and, as she 
spoke, she felt a curious startled glow flash over 
her. This was the first time an actual approach 
to the subject had been made in her presence. 

** Yes, my dear!’’ said Miss Elizabeth again. 
“I shall feel the separation very deeply, but it 
must be, you know. They have waited so long 
for each other, that I should be a very wicked, 
selfish old woman to throw any obstacle, even so 
slight a one as my own discomfort in their way. 
Don’t you think so?” 

«Yes, madame,”’ Theo faltered, very unsteadily, 
indeed. ; 
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But Miss Elizabeth did not notice any hesita- 
tion in her manner, and went on with her con- 
fidential chat, eulogizing Priscilla and her be- 
trothed affectionately. Mr. Denis Oglethorpe 
would be a rich man some of these days, and 
then what a happy life must Priscilla’s be—so 
young, so beautiful, so beloved. ‘Not that 
wealth brings happiness, my dear Miss Theo- 
dora. Riches are very deceitful, you know; but 
there is a great deal of solid comfort in a gen- 
teel sufficiency.” , 

To all of which Theo acquiesced modestly, 
inwardly wondering if she was very wrong in 
wishing that Mr. Oglethorpe had not left them 
quite so early. 

The day passed pleasantly enough, however, 
in a quiet way. Miss Elizabeth was very affec- 
tionate and communicative, and told her a great 
many stories of Anastasia, and the late-lamented 
Benjamin, as they sat by the fire together, in the 
evening, and blundered over the octagon-stitch. 
Tt was an Afghan Miss Elizabeth was making 
now; and when, at tea-time, Mr. Oglethorpe 
came, he found Theodora North sitting on the 
hearth, flushed with industrious anxiety, and 
thrown into a reflected glow of brilliant Berlin 
wools, a beautiful young spider in a gorgeous 
Afghan web. 

“TI should like,’ she was saying, as he én- 
tered, ‘‘to buy Pamela and the girls some nice 
little presents. What would you advise me to 
get, Miss Gower?” 

She was very faithful to the shabby house- 
hold at Downport- Her letters were never care- 
less or behind time, and no one was ever he- 
glected in the multiplicity of messages.. She 
would be the most truthful and faithful of loving 
women a few years hence, this handsome Theo- 
dora. There was some reserve in her manner 
toward Denis this evening. She attended to 
Miss Elizabeth's octagon-stitch, and left him to 
Amuse Priscilla. He had not seemed very much 
pleasell to see her in the morning, and, besides, 
Priscilla was plainly his business. But, when 
the carriage was annourced, and she returned to 
the parlor, after an absence of a few minutes, 
drawing on her gloves, and buttoning her pretty 
jacket close up to her beautiful, slender, dusky 
throat, Denis took his hat, arid accompanied her 
to the carriage. He did not wait for the foot- 
man this time; but, after assisting her to get in, 
¢losed the door himself, and leaned against the 
open window for a moment. 

“T want you to deliver a message fo Lady 
Throckmorton for me,” he said. “ May I trou- 
ble you, Theodora?” 

She bent her head with an unpleasantly-qnick- 





Ry 
ened heart-beat. It was very foolish, of course, ° 
but she felt as if something painful was going tc 
happen, and nothing on eatth could prevent jt, 

‘‘ Business has unexpectedly called me away, 
from London—from England,”’ he explained, ing ; 
strange, yet quite steady voice. ‘I am obliged to  ' 
go to Belgium at once, and my affairs are in sucha 
condition that I may be compelled to remain 
across thechannel for some time. Be good enough 
to say to Lady Throckmorton that I regret deeply 
that I could not see her before going ; but—but 
the news has been sudden, and my time is fully 
occupied ; but I will write to her from my first 
stopping place.” 

*¢T will tell her,” said Theodora. 

“Thank you,” he replied, courteously, and 
then, after a short hesitation, began again, in the 
tone he used so often—the tone that might be 
jest or earnest. ‘‘And now there is something 
else, a subject upon which I wish to ask your 
unbiased opinion, my dear Theodora, before I 
say good-by. When a man finds himself ing 
danger with which he cannot combat, and remain 
human—in danger, where defeat means dishonor, 
do you not agree with me, that the safest plan 
that man can adopt is to run away ?” 

Her quickened heart might almost have been 
running a life and death race with her leaping 
pulse, but she answered him almost steadily. 

“Yes,” she said to him. ‘You are quite 
right. He had better go away.” 

“Thank you,” he returned again. “Then 
you will give me your hand, and wish me God 
speed; and, perhaps—I say perhaps—you will 
answer me another question, This morning, 
when you spoke to me through the carriage-win- 
dow, you began ‘to say something about being 
glad. Were you going to say——” He broke 
off here sharply. ‘ No!” he exclaimed. “I 
will not ask you.” 

‘IT was going to say that I was glad to see 
you,” Theo interrupted, gravely. ‘I was glad 
to see you. And now, perhaps, you had better 
tell the coachman to drive on. I will deliver 
your niessage to Lady Throckmorton ; and as I 
shall not see you again, unless I am here in July. 
Of course you will come back then. Good-by, 
Mr. Oglethorpe.” 

She gave him her hand through the carriage 
window, and, for a moment, he held it, to all 
appearance quite calm, as he looked down at the 
lovely face the flare of an adjacent gas-light re 
vealedsto him against a back-ground of shadow. 

“Good-by,” he said, and then released it 
“Drive on,” he called to the coachman, and, ia 
& moment more, he stood alone watching the 
carriage turn thecorner. (TO BE CONTINUED} 
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CHAPTER IL 

Cxor.’s mother died when he was a baby, and 
[was three years older than he. Perhaps that 
was one reason why my love for him seemed s0 
much stronger than the love of other sisters for 
their brothers. I remember when he was very 
small how I used to follow him around, so afraid 
he would get killed; that was my great fear, 
There was not a dog in the neighborhood, how- 
ever well intentioned and correct in deportment, 
but I looked upon it asthe natural enemy of 
(ecil. Birds’ nests on perilous boughs seemed 
in league against his white supple limbs—green 
plums and apples appeared created solely for his 
overthrow.. And the ocean (we lived only half 
amile inland) seemed a great, restless, roaring 
monster that, in case of his escaping other perils, 
was watching out for him, constantly calling out 
to him forever, with a great hoarse voice, as the 
waves swashed against the beach, ‘‘ Come down 
here, and I’ll finish you! Come down here, and 
He was my thought, my care, 
and my delight, from dawn till sunset. And he 
was such a bright, affectionate little fellow, lov- 
ing me better than anything else. 

We had a step-mother, a large woman, with 
small black eyes and very red cheeks. And my 
first recollections of her are her wondering aloud, 
many times each day, ‘what would become of 
us if it wasn’t for her.’’ This seemed to be the 
standing subject of inquiry in her mind, If we 
had any particular ill-fortune, she would pro- 
pound the question, as if the misfortune would 
have been more overwhelming had it not been 
for her; and on our rare occasions of better for- 
tune she would propound the question triumph- 
antly, as If it were owing to her having an, ex- 
istence that the better state of affairs was brought 
about. And I recollect that I heard the words 
#0 often that I, too, used to think of it a great 
deal, and wonder, in achildish, quiet way, what 
would really have ‘‘become of us’ had it not 
been for her. a 

There are two or three remembrances that 
sand out like pictures against the shadowy back- 
ground of that far-away time. One is of Cecil’s 
tanding by the open window of our sitting-room, 

ing out on the beauty of the western sky, 
faming with the sunset glory of gold and crim- 
wn. I can see now just how he looked, and his 





little white night-gown had slipped off one round 
white shoulder. I can see just how the bright 
glow in the sky was reflected in his large, wide 
open; brown eyes, and how he clasped his hands 
together in surprise and rapture, as if he had 
caught sight for the first time of some rare, un- 
known realm of beauty, and how glad his voice 
was as he cried, “‘Oh, mamma! Nora, come here. 
Come here, and see the prettiness up there” 

“You will take your death-cold standing there 
in the window; go right up stairs to bed. Oh, 
dear ! what would become of em all if it wasn’t for 
me?’ 

I was quite young, and couldn’t be expected 
to philosophize, but I remember thinking that I 
ought to be grateful to think Cecil had some one 
to keep him from.taking his ‘‘ death-cold ;’’ and 
still I plainly remember that I had an uncomfort- 
able, sinking feeling, 8 sort of lonely heartache, 
that made me creep up stairs and lie down on 
the side of Cecil’s little crib, and take him in my 
arms, and tell him stories in a low voice; and I 
¢an see now, ,just how large and sorrowful his 
eyes looked up at me from his little white pil- 
low as I went in, and how they lit up during 
the wonderful adventures of Alibaba, and how 
pretty he looked up as he lay asleep at Jast with 
a smile on his lips; and how many times I kissed 
him, but softly, that I might not awaken him. 

About my father at this time there was a mys- 
tery. He would remain for days shut up in his 
room, and then we dared not, for our lives, go 
near it, And when we would question our step- 
mother, ‘‘ why we mustn't go into his room, and 
why he shut himself up so?’’ she would frown 
upon us darkly, and bid us ‘‘ask her no ques- 
tions.” Sometimes, when she was in a softer 
mood, she would add, ‘Poor creeturs, what 
would become of you if it wasn’t forme?” which 
would plunge me, too, in the same long train of 
inquiry and gloomy reflection. 

My very first memory of seeing him (and I 
must have been very young), I remember think- 
ing how very handsome he was. I know now, 
that I had been away, staying with an aunt in 
the city, and I have a faint recollection of papa’s 
taking me into a darkened room, where there 
was a lady with a white, beautiful face, and eyes 
like Cecil’s, and her kissing me, and weeping 
over me, and calling me “her pretty darling.” 
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There were some white lilies in a vase near the 
couch where she was lying, and though I cannot 
recollect anything else there was in the réon¥ 
or how I got there, or where I went from there— 
though now I know that I went homs again°with’ 


, a 
of confusion, with a mystery lying in the dark. 
ened parlor—a funeral—a grave, into which the 
falling ‘stloW sifted, covering it softly with ia 
pure whiteness. And looking back into that 


gravendwW, my only comfort is, that God's merey ° 


my aunt—still, I never see a white lily but I ami} is whiter than the snow. 


carried back into the dream again of the pale 
lady—and papa’s handsome face as he led me in. 

Another dream stands out vividly against the 
misty obscurity of that last time. It must have 
been the night before I returned home to stay. 
I awoke upon a sofa in my aunt’s room, and she 
was talking about me. 

‘* Poor little Nora!’ she was saying, ‘“ how 
sorry I am to leave her, but India is no place 
for a child.” 

«No, and with your health, too, the child will 
be better off at home.” 

«But such a home,” the plaintive voice went 
on. ‘* How could he ever choose such a woman 
for his housekeeper, to take the place of our poor 
lost Lenore. It is a mystery I can never under- 
stand.” 

“No one ought to understand it,’’ said my 
uncle, in wrathful accents. ‘ But one thing is 
certain, Harold is sinking lower and lower into 
ruin every day.” : ’ 

«I know it. My poor brother !’’ and here my 
aunt began to weep, while my uncle, with many 
loving words, tried to comfort her. As for me, 
L lay silently brooding over the thoughts these 
remarks awakened. I knew they were speaking 
of my father, for his name was Harold. What 
was this dreadful place, called ‘‘ruin,’’ into 
which be was sinking—so terrible a place that 
my aunt wept to think of his entering it? Life 
again seems a misty dream, and I find myself at 
home, loving my pretty brother better than any. 
thing else, and still haunted by # vague horror 
and curiosity concerning the ruin connected with 
my father’s name. With my first clear and dis- 
tinct recollections of my father comes the know- 
ledge that he disliked and avoided me. At first, 
only the dreamy knowledge of the fact was ap- 
parent to my childish apprehension—and it was 
not till long after 1 became aware what the word 
‘‘ruin’’ meant in connection with him, that the 
reason of his dislike and avoidance became ap- 
parent tome, And I thought that I was to him 
a visible conscience, and the eyes of my own 
mother, whom I greatly resembled, looking 
through mine, reproached him, and agonized 
him with the memory of what he was once, what 
he might have been, and the wreck he had be- 
come. 

But it ended. There was a body found in the 
snow—a night of horror unspeakable—a day 


There was enough saved to us out of the wreck 
of what had been a handsome fortune to provide 
us food and clothing, and a home—such ag jf 
was; but we were the children of a drunkard— 
the village children; never let us forget that, 
And one of the bitterest memories of my child. 
hood is seeing Cecil’s sensitive lips quiver a 
their taunting words. I could endure, myself 
any amount of reproach and upbraiding, but 
Cecil—I can’t remember the time that I did not 
hold his well-being and happiness dearer than 
my own, as why should I not? for he loved me, 
and he was all in the world I had to love, and] 
had a loving heart. Many, many faults it had, 
but it was a loving heart I know. And it seemed 
as if my affections, blown away from every other 
support to which they had tried to cling, all, all 
twined about Cecil, my brother—my darling, 

On my tenth birthday, an old lady, my step- 
mother’s mother, came to live with us. I re 
membér it was my birthday, for Cecil asked ny 
step-motherin the morning “ if shewasn’t going 
to bake Nora a birthday cake, as Kitty Succo's 
mother did?’ and how well I recollect her reply, 
that she “guessed Nora would find out that 
birthdays would come often enough without 
taking ’em along with sweet cake.” And how 
well I remember what a horror of birthdays féll 
upon me then. Mrs. Dagget, the old lady, came 
while we were talking about this. She wass 
queer-looking little old lady, with a yellow, 
wrinkled face, and a broad white border standing 
out around it. Her first words to us were, “I 
suppose you make your mother an awful sight of 
work, don’t they Melissa ?”’ 2 

Melissa replied, with a great deal of feeling 
and vaPnestness, “that we did.’’ And then Mrs, 
Dagget remarked, with a groan, “that she sup- 
posed she should be another trouble to her—but 
she shouldn’t be long, for she shouldn’t stand it 
but a few days, feelin’ as she did then, so run 
down, and gone at the-stummuck.” : 

And then, noting Cecil’s red cheeks, she asked 
if they ‘‘ wasn’t caused by worms ; she had lost 
a child jest about his age with worms, and he 
was buried up in the cold ground ;” which made 
me shudder, and cling to Cecil's hand mote 
closely. And then, regarding my rather shabby 
gown, she asked her daughter “ if she supposed 
one of her old ones could be fixed over for me? 





But Melissa could do jest as she was a mind to 
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‘wih lem, they would all fall to her before long, 
ifthere kept on such a gonneness at her stum- 


al our first introduction to the old lady ; 
and Ido not think that in after days she ever 
qoutributed any more to our cheerfulness and 

than at that first interview. _ Although, 
sometimes, with the good feeling that had actu- 
sied her in bequeathing her gown to me, she 
would call Cecil and me to her side on the Sab- 
pethand read the Bible tous. But she would 
slways select the chapters in which Israel was 
doomed, or Job bewailed, or the prophets la- 
mented; and this, together with the fact that 
she was obliged to stop and spell nearly all of 
thele ger words, detracted much from our en- 


It seemed as if the harder the words were, and 
the more difficult for her to manage, ‘the more 
she delighted in them. There was one chapter 
which she oftenest selected; it was concerning 
the Israelites journeying through Aroar, which 
shealways called A Roarer, and their encounter 
with the Horims, which, after spelling many 
times, she persisted in calling Horners; and I 
distinctly remember thinking they were strange 
monsters, half men and half beasts, with horns 
growing out of their foreheads ; Cecil and I dif- 


fering in our views as we talked it over after- 


ward, he, full of a boy’s marfial instincts, think- 
ing the Horners were connected with a brass 
band. But this chapter always gave her special 
delight, although there was not a namein it which 
wis not too much for her, and which did not 
cause her scholarly overthrow. 

At the foot of the old lady’s bed Stood a hair 
trunk, so worn that it looked like avery old dog 
that had been scalded, but still remained faithful 
toits mistress, guarding the foot of her bed. And 
sometimes, when we had specially pleased her, 
she would go to this trunk and take out amusty, 
leather-bound copy of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
and show us the pictures. On such nights I 
would always have to go and lie down by Cecil 
tillhe went to sleep. Many odd questions would 
he ask me concerning the martyrs, whom, as 
sleepiness overcame him, he would confound 
with the dwellers in the wilderness, and in the 
odd vagaries of dreams he would call out “ that 
& Horner was after him with a red-hot grid- 
iron.” 

It was not till many years after that I learned 
what the Bible, which to Cecil and me was full 
ofterror and weariness, might be tochildren. I 
heard a mother reading to her happy little flock 
about the child Samuel, the infant Jesus in his 
Mother's human, loving arms, and the divine 





Saviour,’ who*foved ‘and blest little children, 
And as their eyes bright#ned and grew referent, 
as she road, though it was so long past and,gone, 
tears sprang to my eyes under a vague sense of 
loss, and of wrong that had been done to my 
youth. 

If any remembrance of my childhood comes to 
me pleasantly, if I look back upon that time, 
which’ should*’be full of joyful memories, with 
one emotion of tenderness and delight, that re- 
membrance is of Cecil. All the joy of our gloomy 
home he brought into it. Mother softened her 
rather harsh tones to him, and in his sunshiny 
presence the groans of Mrs. Dagget seemed to 
be less profound, and to partake more of the 
pensive nature of sighs. 

So life ran along till Cecil was seventeen and 
I was twenty, and loving him as I did, I don’; 
know whether I was most glad or sorry when 
news came from our rich uncle in Randolph, of- 
fering him a place in his counting-room. This 
uncle was still quite young, unmarried, and very 
wealthy ; and Cecil was delighted to go, fur he 
thought that he was now on the way to inderen- 
dence—to the home I was to share—for in all 
his hopefal, living plans for the future I was in- 
cluded. ‘Whatever regret I felt was all smo- 
thered in my own breast, for I, too, thought that 
it was an opening into the grand future I had 
always pictured for my darling. So he went, 
hopeful and happy—and how did I know he had 
gone into temptation. 

Cecil left us in the autumn, and it seemed, that 
long, long winter, that I should have died, had 
it not been far his long, bright, loving letters, 
which I got two or three times a week. Mrs, 
Dagget used to groan over the frequency of the 
letters, and the expense it involved; and mo- 
ther, a little jealous, I am afraid, of the affeo- 
tion he showed so plainly for me, (although he 
never forgot to send her some kind’ message.) 
would darkly prophesy ‘that she might slave 
herself to death for some folks, and that was all 
the thanks she would get.” 

And Mrs., Dagget would add, with a groan, 
‘she shouldn’t be there to see it go on long.” 
What the “it”? was to which she referred she 
never told, but constantly did she cal’ our atten- 
tion to the fact that ‘it was goin’ on,”’ and, in 
a reproachful demeanor toward me, she inti- 
mated that I was responsible for ‘its goin’ on.” 
There were days when her very clothing seemed 
to upbraid me, her cap-strings floated mourn- 
fully, her apron-strings hung down reprozch- 
fully and rebukingly, and seemed mutely to ask 
me, more in a spirit of sorrow than anger, ‘‘are 
you not the cause of its goin’ on?” 
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But this was in her better-natured moods. 
There,were times when her cap-border reviled 
me, her apron-strings menaced me. In these 
times her doom was .prophesied, not.as a droop- 
ing oracle, but as an avenger, ‘‘ Then should 
we see what she had went through, with her 
goneness at the stummuck, when she was a layin’ 
in the cold, cold ground. Mebby we should have 
a realizin’ sense of what we had lost—mebby 
we should have reflections.” 

I think, now, that it was a hereditary traitin 
the Dagget family to foretell their approaching 
dissolution, although mother's doom was always 
foretold as being caused. by labor for us. Our 
work was light, and I was more than willing to 
do my share of it; but I am certain that very 
few days passed, and no washing or baking-day, 
without her prophesying that ‘‘ she should kill 
herself, just as sure as she was alive then, a 
workin’ for us that day.’”’ And then she would 
often add, with an upbraiding glance at me, as 
if I were the main cause of her doom, that ‘‘then 
she should be out of the way, and she s'posed I 
would be glad of it, much as she had always done 
for me.”’ 

I would assure her often, with tears in my 
eyes, that she did me injustice, that I knew very 
well how much she had done for us, and that I 
was willing, and wanted to help her all I could, 
if she would only let me, and I would beg of her 
not to speak so. Sometimes my distressful 
tone wonld seem to touch her, for sbe would say, 
in a softer and more melancholy manner, ‘she 
guessed it would be better if she was out of the 
way, and mother, too.’’ And Mrs. Dagget never 
failed to add the melancholy prediction that 
‘** she shouldn’t be there long, to seeit go on, for 
her stummuck felt goner and goner every day.”’ 

I suppose it was because I was foolishly sensi- 
tive that I felt all this so deeply, and it made me 
so unhappy. But one cannot change their tem- 
perament, and I don’t really know how I could 
help it—that while a smile or a pleasant word 
would make me happy for a day, a frown or @ 
reproachful word would cut to my heart like a 
knife. It is with an odd feeling of pity for my- 
self that I look back, and remember how mise- 
rable and lonely their words would make me 
through the long, long days. How my heart 
would sink down so low that it seemed as if it 
would never be lighter again, yet it always was 
when I got a letter from Cecil. 

As I said, it seemed as if I lived upon his let- 
ters; but with the coming of spring an ambition 
awoke within me. I had been thinking, ever 
since Cecil went away, how delightful it would 
be if I could earn something to give him when 





he went into business for himself. What 
a few hundred dollars would be! 

many impossible plans, and finally th 
teaching school; and I applied, by letter, fps 
school about thirty milesaway. A lady who iy 
visiting one of our neighbors happened to men. 
tion, in my presence, that the school teacherg: 
Marly, who had taught there for years; had died, 
and no one had been found to fill her place, ty 
one of my timid nature, the idea of going out 
into the great world alone was full of terror, 
But it was for Cecil,and that made it endurable, 
There is no task-master like love, and thereigno 
such willing slavery. I was not needed at home, 
and I would at least make the effort. | 

I would say nothing to any one about it until] 
was certain I could have the school. One ¢old 
rainy evening in April my fate came to me, | 

I well recollect what a cold, drizzling rain was 
falling outside, and how a colder and more de 
pressing atmosphere seemed to enwrap us in 
doors, ag we sat at the tea-table. I could nétent 
much, for it seemed as if I had never been ao 
homesick for Cecil as I had been all day; and at 
the table, his empty place, opposite, intensified 
this feeling; so it was with difficulty that I kept 
back my tears. 

There was not much conversation at the table, 
‘Only Mrs, Dagget, who had been watching the 
dismal fall of the rain against the windows, more 
dismal in the growing gray of the twilight, re 
marked that ‘it would be a bad time for sf. 
neral,’’ And then, after_a brief period } 

meditation, she asked her daughter “if 
s’posed she could wear her black bombasing 
dress, if she should let out the biases? But any 
way; it would fall to her before long, with the 
rest of her clothes; for she couldn't stand that 
goneness much longer.”’ 

Before her daughter could reply to her, 8 
neighbor rapped at the door, and placed a letter 
in my hands, It contained a favorable answer 
about the school, and wanted me to come as s00n 
as possible, And now, while a new and untried 
life was opening before me, I did not expect any 
sympathy, or encouragement, or co-operation, 
but I asked my step-mother if she was willing 
I should go. She replied <‘ that she didn’t know 
as it made much difference to her where I was, 
I'd probably be back on her hands before many 
weeks was out,” 


Mrs, Dagget was lighting her pipe, and justat 


this moment a small coal fell upon her aprom. 
She raised her eyes reproachfully to my face, and 
said, ‘‘ can’t you put me out?” 

I brushed off the coal at once, leovingnalll 
ther damage than a very small hole in her ging 
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ham apron; but she said to mein a tone of deep 
rebuke : c 

«You've no need to have been so afraid of 

aitin’. me out; mebby you would like some of 
my clothes tov wear off to your school teachin’. 
But you needu’t be afraid ; they will all fall to 
you and Melissa before long, without your settin’ 
ofme afire, and not puttin’ of me out.” 

So, with what encouragement and inspiration 
Leould glean from this and similar words, I went 
out into the great world, which seemed so large 
and cheerful to me. 


CHAPTER Il. 

Ir will be needless to enter into the details o' 
my life that summer. I obtained board at the 
trastee’s, Mr. Evans, and though my work was 
rather hard, and entirely new to me, still I was 
quite content. But there are two evenings of 
that summer that are set apart in my memory 
from all others. 

On my return from school one afternoon, about 
the middle of my term, Mrs. Evans invited me 
togo with her and her husband that evening to 
Marley, the nearest village, to attend a temper- 
ance lecture. I accepted it very willingly. It 
was early when we arrived at the lecture-room, 
and L told Mrs. Evans that.I would just step into 
the post-office. And with many admonitions to 
“come right back,’* Mr. and Mrs. Evans entered. 
Icertainly intended to go right back, but I found 
a letter from Cecil, and what was the temperance 

what was the whole worldto me? As I 
4 warm words that came so directly from 


hisheart to my own, I read in them only a gay, 
young spirit, that was finding the great world a 
delightful place; but I did not read anything 
that told me that that delightful world was a 
dangerous one for one of his generous, impulsive 


temperament. He spoke of his uncle as a *‘ cool 
old fellow, who thought himself one of the great- 
est of men, and who meant to enjoy the world 
while he lived in it, and thought his example 
was the only living one worth following.” I 
hever thought that what, to one of uncle's cool 
temperament might be indulged in with com- 
parative safety, might be fatal to one like Cecil. 
I laughed over his letter, and cried over it, for 
at the last, he wrote, 

“I am working—working like a horse, Nora.” 
Of course, I go into society a good deal, for Ran- 
dolph is a gay place, and uncle insists upon my 
doing as other young fellows of my age and sta- 
tion, for my being his nephew, is in his eyes, a 
fa. merit than the cross of the legion of honor. 

if I refuse to go where he tells me, and do 





as they do whom I meet, it seems to be a sort of 
Vou. LXIV.—19 


reproach to ‘the life he leads, which, I must 
confess, is rather a gay one, And so that 
makes it impossible, dear, for me to do exactly 
as we talked about. I told uncle what you said. 
‘Your wanting me to study evenings as much 
as I could, and about shunning the first approach 
of temptation, and above all things, to shun wine 
parties,’ You ought to haye heard him laugh. 
Said he, ‘I rather think there is no danger in 
your going where I take you. Ideclare if suc’ 
a thing were possible, I should almost think th.t 
Nora was reflecting somewhat on my life.’ He 
thinks when he goes West, the East tips up; but 
he is the coolest and steadiest old fellow going; 
belongs to the church, and if he should drink a 
gallon of wine, it would only make him walk 
straighter, and talk moreimpressively about ‘my 
position,’ and ‘my nephew.’ Of course, I have 
got to do as he says, and go where he takes me; 
although at first I didn’t care for such gay doings 
at all, only he made me go, and now how muth 
rather I would spend a quiet evening with you. 
I am working like a horse, as I said, and it is 
all for you, Nora. Iam determined to make a 
position in the world, to work myself up to a 
fortune and a home for you, my darling sister, 
a home so bright and happy, that it shall atone 
for the dreary past.”’ 

When I entered the lecture-room, it was 
crowded, The speaker had the compliment of 
every seat being full so early. I leaned up 
against a pillar near the door, and was resign- 
ing myself to a rather wearisome evening, in 
company with nearly a hundred fellow sufferers 
who were standing about me, occupying nearly 
every available inch of standing-room, when a 
good-looking young man, carrying a child, with 
a@ woman following closely in his wake, came 
pushing through the crowd toward the door, 
As they passed me he looked up into my face, 
and something in it seemed to awake his gener- 
osity and nobler feelings, for he asked me ina 
hearty, honest voice, that I knew came from a 
good heart, 

“Don’t you want a eat?” 

I told him I should certainly like one, but it 
seemed one of the impossibilities. 

‘‘Here, Nance, you take the little feller; you 
shall have our seat. You see, Miss, we was 
afraid that the baby was agoin’ to have one, that 
is all that made us leave; we hated to, for the 
lecture is goin’ to be a buster. There hainta 
smarter feller in the country than Dr. Chester, 
nor a better one. IIe lives in Randolph, and, 
you see, he come here to visit his uncle, Judge 
Huntingdon, and the town invited him to lecture. 
Tle is rich as a Jew; he lectures just to do good, 
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and that is all he doctors: for, too; ‘he’s no need: 
to lift his finger. Come rightalong, Miss. Nance, 
don’t be: nervious, he won't have-it before I get 
buck.” i! 

This last sentence was said over his shoulder 
to his wife, after we started up the: aisle. He 
placed me in an excellent seat, directly benedth 
the speaker's stand.’ I thanked him for his 
eourtesy, as I took my seat, to which’ he“leaned 
down and replied, in a.hoarse whisper, 

“T’'d rather do it than. not; sach’ & sweet, 
pretty face to’ be a ‘standin’ up alt night; I 
¢ouldn’t bear to see it: You see we wouldn't 
have missed it for nothin’ in the world, only we 
was so afraid the little feller would have it right 
here in meetin’.”’ 

How it terminated I never knew, whether the 
“little feller’? had one or not, nor what the 
mysterious thing was, that was depending over 
the iohild’s head; I thought, however, it was 
w fit. 

As the kind man lifted his: broad, rosy, honest 
face from before me, another face met my eyes, 
and as the clear eyes looked full into my own, 
for a moment, as I lifted them, I thought then, 
‘and I think still, that I never saw a better face. 
It. was not its beauty, although it had that, but 
it was something better than. beauty, the Cheva- 
lier Bayard expression, ‘without fear, without 

;Teproach.”’ It-was an intellectual face in tle 
highest degree, and yet it was a face a child 
would trust instinctively. 

Tlis lecture was something different from any 
Thad ever heard. It wag not’ the squalid, reel- 
ing drunkard thatthe speaker most condemned ; 
it was the moderate drinker, the man, who, with 
a cooler temperament. and more’ natural self: 
control, can drink with less peril to himself, and 
80, by his one example of respectable vice, leads 
so many of excitable, intense temperaments down 
to ruin. , He said one of these respectable drink- 
ers was a greater curse to a’ coftimutity than a 
thousand hopeless sots, for they ‘in ‘their degra- 
dation were a more terrible warning to youth 
than the most eloquent sermon’ could be; and 
this respectable, moderate drinker, was the most 
insiduous temptation to the young that Satan 
could possibly throw in their way. 

+ But toward the close of his lecture, he gave & 
picture of a drunkard’s death, and the heritage 
he left his innocent children—the legacy of un- 
deserved shame.. Soheld and enchained was I 
by the eloquence and pathos of the speaker, that 
I did not realize that: tears were flowing down 
my face, till I met the ‘deep, compasionate eyes 
bent full and pityingly upon me. Then, in sud- 
den recollection and shame, I bent my head 





dowh upor the:seat‘in’ front of ine, aid sob 
like the baby thatI was. But 80 Many methorigy 
came to' me+-my father's grave, thé thockery of 
the village children, Cecil's distress; ouy gloomy 
home. LOY Re 

When I ‘raised: my face again, attracted by 
the strange magnetism of w glance, it wag only 
to meet the earnest) penetrating gaze of the ley 
turer ‘ag he took’ his seat, for the lecture was 
finished. The temperance lecture was raved 
over for weeks; The handsome face, ani thy 


eloquence of the speaker was the’ one topi¢ of 
interest. 
indifferent I wag about it. 


Mrs. Evans said, “it beat all” how 
But Mrs. Evans was 
misthken, I was' not indifferent ; I didnot forget 
it;' nor him. " 
But time; that waits for no one, brought the 
last day of my school. And, although my life a 
Marley had not been altogether pleasant, still’? 
looked forward with diead to ‘the day when f 
should leave for home. For hottie, and it jg 
terrible: to: speak 80 about home, butit seemed 
more dreary and dreadful still. 1 pictured my 
retaru, as I sat inthe morning mending my gtay 
traveling-dress, which I had torn ‘the ‘nigit 
before. I knew'so well that mother would’ see 


that rent the first'thing, and how plainly I could 


hear her gay, 

‘* Wall; Lenore, you have hatcheled out that 
dress pretty quick; and your shoes, too; if ther 
haint'a brack in one of them; they ought 
have'lasted’ you two years.” j 
| And then Mrs: Dagget would groan, “ Wall,t 
shan’t be here'to s¢e if go'on long.” And then, 
in honor of my return; for I believethey were 
attached to me in their way, I thought, perhaps, 
Mrs. Dagget would strike into the funeral an- 
them which she always sung in her happicr 
moments. The tune was wailing and despairing 
in the highest degree, and in her quavering and 
mournful tones; the ‘effect was depressing and 
melancholy, beyond words to describe. 
¢ “My friends, T'am going 

A long and tedious journey, 


Never to return, $ 
Never, never, never to return.” " 


As I pictured all this, how low my heart sank; 
and yet it was noill-usage which I dreaded; it 
was only a total lack of sunshine, the heart-food, 
lacking which the soul hungers. T wondered if 
home would be to me in the future as dreary a8 
the past had been. No! no! Cecil, my darling! 
Ishould have a home sometime—a bright, blessed, 
beautifal home. TI didn’t care whether its walls 
were of brown stone, or unpainted wood, 80 that 
itheld peace and tenderness. Of course, I should 
not always be first in his heart, as I was now; 
there would he some gentle, lovely woman to 
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peg diit home. I. wanted it to be'so. Barth’y 
downing blessing, my darling must posiess, if 
[looked out for it myself; And LT woald love 
her 80 dearly, because shé was déar fo him; I 
ould lové het so, she couldn't help bat love me 
slittle back; and like the'fairy stories, we would 
jive together happy ever afterward. | All the day 
fhis thought went with mie. And it was with 
me still in ‘the twilight, as I went ‘out into. the 
western porch, with my book, for the last time. 
It wad always shadowy and quiet there; but 
moré quiet on this night, it séemed; than 1 hai 
éver’ known it. I can remember just how the 
sky looked when F first ‘went out, & mass of rose, 
aid’ purple; and amethyst, changing to @ pale, 
golden yelfow. But I sat there till it turned'a 
dull; lifeless gray, and then a star shoe out 
above it. ; 

As Isat there, a carriage, with one man in it, 
passed by, and I thought I heard it stop. ButT 
thought, if I thoaght anything about it, that it 
was some one to see Mr: Evans on business. I 
4id not hear & step behind me, and the’first in- 
fination ‘FGiad of any one's presence was a 
friendly Hadid laid upow my shoulder. 

_ “You puor, dear child!” 
+ Mrs. Evans’ face was wet with tears; and she 
hent down and kissed me. 

«What is it?" I cried. «Cecil? is anything 
the matter with Cecil?” It was so natural for 
{his first thought of my heart to rise to my lips. 

“You poor little dear!” This was from Mr. 

, who was followed by an elderly man, 
ce I recollected’ a8 the innkeeper at Marly. 
This man came forward and said, “ This is the 
young lady, I suppose.”’ 
~ And T remember well, how piteously he looked 
at me, as he tianded me'a telegram. I opened 
the envelope, and read: 

“Cecil Vail mortally wounded. Come in- 
stantly.” 

From the time 1 read these words till I stood in 
the room with Gecil; it all' seems to me like a 
dream, or rather as if all the world of living; 
breathing, happy beings,‘ moving’ By their’ own 
Yolition and impulses; ‘were transformed to a 
stony realm, whose inhabitants were but moving 
thachines, guided by some inexdrable and re- 
lentless fate. 

_ I remember, as in a dream, Mrs. Evans throw- 
ing her arms about my néck and “Weeping over 
me. i 

“What time would the train leave?” I asked. 

“ There is just time ‘to catch it, if you hurry.”’ 
“This was the landlord,-who brought the’ dis- 
patch. 


Then the figure, who was not Lenore Vail at all, 





but somebody else, a still, palecreature, for whom 
the Lenore of the old fime felt a vague. pity, 
went up the stair-cise inty her room; with all 
life’ merged’ intd the one iden of haste—haste! 
Mrs. Evans ‘itisisted on putting on her water- 
proof cloak— would she ever be done buttoning 
it?’ '‘Whete: was' her hat tind gloves? Never 
mind’ lér gloves’; oh, ‘here they’ were. Haste; 
then—the train wotild: be gone. On the night- 
fall, which was fast enwrapping the earth, she 
sat in a carriage, with Mrs. Evans weeping by 
her side. She did not shed’ tear; they had all 
fallén inward, and the fountain of tears’ was 
frozen over. All the life she had was nmierged in 
feverish haste: Would the carriage never get 
there? How slowly’ the wheels turned; she 
could have walked faster. Oh! here was the 
depot ait! last. “« Had the train gone?’’. “No, it 
had not comé in, it was late to-night.” 

«Dear cliild, go into the sitting-room and 
wait,” said Mrs. Evans. 

No, no; the air in-doors would stifle her, and 
she could see the traiti comitig on the platform, 
sooner, if it would ever come. But there had 
been some accident—some bridge had fallen and 
crushed the‘ears in riiins! It would never come! 
Oh, there it was’ now; its one red eye: shining 
faintly far away ; ft éame creeping along like a 
snail through the gathering darkness ; would it 
never get liere—-never? 

Mrs. Evans’ last kiss upon her face, her cheek 
wet with the tears which were not hers; the 
crowded car, and the landlord saying sometliing 
to the conductorabsat’catring for her, and a car- 
riage at the end ofthe route—and then began 
the endless, endless turning of the wheels, that 
did not carry her forward at all; but tanfed round 
and round ‘for no purpose. And at #hy obstruc- 
tion in: the road'the car would seem to her to 
leap upward instead of onward, atid settle back 
in the old place. The first station! Would the 
passengers never get out anil let the cars go on.! 
How slowly they welked. Five minutes! were 
there ever five minutes before that were not min- 
utes, but hours? The whistle at last; and’ they 
began'to creep up'again. Would the cars ever 
get to the next station? It had been years in- 
stead of hours since they had sent for’her: So 
the long night ‘wore away. 

In the gray dawn of morning, she stood in a 
lofty hall; with a woman who looked like a’nurse; 
and worn with’ watching, standing before her, 
saying, 

«Thisis Lenore Vail? We were expecting you.” 

Then her lips fashioned the words she could 
not speak, 

“Is he alive?” 
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‘* He is just alive, and is calling for you, con- 
stantly. . Dr. Chester is with him, and has been 
all night ;, he won't let his uncle come into the 
room; he, has been calling for you;all:night.’’ 
And the woman. took off the hat and cloak from 
that cold, still figure,..but it only. bothered her, 
it only kept.her from going on... Up the broad 
stair-case, the woman still clasping her hand, 
through a long corridor,\and at the door of a 
chamber, she was left.to enter alone. 

A room with the gray dawn entering the win. 
dows, and a night-lamp burning ona stand. A 
young man leaning over a bed, watch in hand, 
counting the. pulses of the pale figure, lying 
there so motionless. The doctor turned, hear- 
ing the sound of footsteps; then stepped aside. 
The great brown eyes. opened. 

** Nora, you have come at last, dear sister !’’ 

“Cecil, my darling, my. brother!’’ And I, 
Lenore Vail, whose whole worth of life was here 
slipping from me so fast, knelt by him, with my 
arms about his neck, and my face pressed close 
to his own. At last he whispered, in a tone of 
self-reproach I couldn't understand, 

‘*I have broken your heart, poor Nora; how 
white you are.”” And he raised his poor, weak 


hand, that lay upon the counterpane, and tried 
to pass it caressingly over my face; but it fell 


helplessly. again to his side; and with his eyes 
full of sorrow and deep self-reproach, the faint 
voice went on, 

‘Did they tell you, Nora?’ 

“ What, Cecil?” 

« Did they tell you how it was done ?”’ 

«No, they told me nothing!” 

‘They will tell you,” he whispered, in short 
sentences, broken often with weakness. ‘‘ You 
will have te know it; I want to tell you now, 
while I can hear you say you forgive me; it was 
in a drunken quarrel. Carlton ineulted me; 
we were both intoxicated ; I struck him, and he 
s'abbed me.” He paused a minute, and then 
looked up into my face, with those affectionate, 
appealing eyes, that never appealed to me, nor 
never could, in vain, 

“Can you forgive me? I broke my promise 
to you, but I was tempted, Nora; you can’tever 
know how they tempted me, uncle and all, and I 
was weak ; { have fallen so low—I am tooguilty—” 

You are not so guilty, my poor darling, as 
those who have led you, driven you into temp- 
tation. The guilt will be upon them. My bro- 
ken heart, whose only treasure you were, will 
witness against them at the Last Day. Oh, why 
did I ever let you go from me?’ I cried in 
my anguish. 

The doctor touched me upon my shoulder. I 





a 
remember well how tenderly and, Pityingly the 
kind eyes, I had not forgotten, looked. 
upon me, as I rose and gat down, by the Biller, 
He said, «I need not disturb you but a minute,” 
He bent down and, moistened Cecil's lips with 
wine, for the invalid lay again, as he did 
I first came, white and motionless ag the dead, 
The.doctor did; not,caution me about exciting 
him, but only said:: ‘* He will revive again,” 
and drew up @ chair in front of the bed. We both 
waited ; it may haye been. quarter of a hour 
that he lay thus, while the gray dawn struggled 
with the psle night-lamp for victory, and 9 
shadow out of the dark passes of the valley would 
flit across his face, coming oftener and oftener ; 
and the doctor's watch, ticking loudly in the 
silence, sounded like the pulse of eternity throb- 
bing on forever. At last Cecil opened his eyes, 
and seemed to, be thinking of something that 
troubled him; for he knit his brow, as if in deep 
thought ; finally he spoke ia a whisper, 

“« Won’t you tell me, there is something ] 
wanted to say?’ And he Jifted to the doctor's 
face, his great eyes, so full of the mystery of thy 
future he was so near, and full ofa perplexed, 
questioning expression. ; 

The doctor bent over him, and laid his hand 
gently upon his forehead, and smoothed back the 
brown hair as-tenderly as a mother might.- 

‘* Was it something about your sister?” 

‘“‘ Yes, Nora;’’ and his eyes lost that seeking 
look, and became full of a boundless sorrow and 
regret, ‘Yes, Nora, she loves me so,” 

The doctor moved away, and went and stood 
by the window, looking out, and I went forward 
and knelt again by his side. 

‘‘ Nora, lay your.cheek down close to mine. 
I caa’t die till you promise me something—” 

“I will promise you anything; there is no, 
thing too hard for me.to promise you.” 

‘¢ Will you try to forget me; let it be to you 
as if I had died when Iwasa baby.” — 

«Don’t think of me, darling brother; think 
of ——” 

But he interrupted me with his faint whisper, 
full of a boundless sorrow and regret. 


«I said I would make your future happy, and — 


I have broken your heart.. Iwanted to make you 
a happy home, that would atone——”’ ere the 
faint voice died out. 

“God will gare for me, Cecil. Don’t think of 
me, darling ; think of the Good Father, who cam 
forgive all our sins, and take us to the dear 
home above, where there is no sin nor sorrow— 
where we can meet again. Will you pray for 
this, Cecil?’ I whispered, with my cheek close 
to his, which was growing cold so fast. 
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"alana us not inte temptation,’ he murmured; 
sitiving feebly to clasp his hands together, as 
peused to in prayer, when a child.’ «I should 
pave prayed: that ; let them all—those like me, 
as L was when I left you, young; unused to the 
world—let them pray that prayer. Had.I then, 
[should not have been here, so low, beyond 
God's forgiveness—God s mercy.”’ 
“That you éan never be: He loves you and 
you' more than you’ can ever dream of, 
He wants to forgive you; to take you to His own 
‘yest, if you will ask Him, if you will trust Him.” 
But he only murmured again, with his faint 
voice, the words that-seemed’ to him to be of 
most import, ‘Lead ts “not ints temptation.” 
And then’ he added, while’ a sudden look of 
anguish, and despair, ‘and reproach came into his 


«Tell uncle——"” 

But whatever message the soul, groping upon 
theborders of the unknown; where things strange 
tous here! will be explained, whatever word ‘he 
wished 'to leave for him who had been the rause 
of his undoing, will never be known here ; ‘for. 
the dying! lips refused to utter what we could 
guther only in the knit brow of despair dnd the 


troubled'and ‘reproachful eyes; the voice ' sank }' 


away into silence, and the message commenced 
on earth will be finished at the bar of God. 

He lay silent, with closed eyes, for so long a 
time that I thought he would never be conscious 
again. -As ‘I. bent over “him, thinking, as fond 
hearts will, that’ I could’ give ‘him up if he 
could only look at me, or speak to’ me once 
more, he suddenly opened his eyés' and looked 
up into my faee with the old innocent, baby 
look: that: he’ used ‘to wear, with the anguish, 
ad reproach and fear all: gone now. I fancied 
he thought he was again in ‘the ‘old chamber at 
home, for he saidy:with’a ‘smile, as he ‘used to 
before I left. him-at night, 

“Kiss me, Nora!’ tt ef 

I bent down and kissed his brow, and cheek, 
and lips. Softly, but quite loud and clear, he 
said, , 

“Good-night, Nora.” 

Then he murmured, dreamily, some words of 
the old prayer that he used to repeat)té mie, 

“Now I lay me down to sleep,” and, turning 
his head over gently, he went to sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 

From that moment of Cecil’s death there is a 
blank, a death in life, that lasted for long weeks, 
though there'were intervals of partial conscious- 
hess that seem like fragments of frightful dreams 





faintly. remembered, when I would be vainly 
striving to save Cecil from some danger ; it! was 
Cecil, always Cecil; «who was in some peril from 
which I was striving to rescue him. Sometimes 
he: would be falling over a precipice, a sharp, 
sandy wall, and clinging to 4 slender twig that 
grew upon its very utmost edge; and as I reached 
down to: him it would break, and he would fall 
down, down, down; and the sand would slide out 
underneath me, and I would fall with him and be 
lost. And days of unconsciousness would follow. 

Sometimes he and I would be walking over 
endless tracts of ice, glittering on every side of 
us, and no object in sight only us two, when sud- 
denly the ice would break beneath our feet and 
he would disappear, and I would plunge in after 
him and die! with him. 

Sometimes the solid ground would give way 
beneath our feet... We would stand upon the 
crust of volcanoes, that would burst forth in 
flames, and swallow us up, first Cecil, and then 
me, who would rush in after him. Islands would 
‘sink with us beneath the water, aud I would go 
own with my arms stretched out toward him, 
witiving to reach him, to save him as he sunk just 
before me. vt 

We would be out at sea, in two boats, side by 
‘side, with nothing eise visible on the wide waste 
of waters. For days'we would sail along in that 
dead calm, with the sun beating down upon our 
heads, striving to flee from'some danger that was 
menacing Cecil, to get to some land ‘of eseape 
that ‘was far away hidden from'us. At last we 
would see land ahead, safety for Cecil, when, 
just before we reached ‘it, his boat would ‘begin 
to sink, sink, sink—and I; plunging over thie 
iside of the boat, would sink with him. 

At last my intervals of consciousness became 
more frequent and my dreams calmer. My’fever 
burnt itself out, and:died away ; and at last, one 
night, which must have been about six weeks 
from the day I went to my uncle’s, I awoke, and 
heard a clock strike twelve. 

The room was ‘dimly lighted, but still I could 
see that-it was entirely strange to me. 'A'woman 
sat by a stand, with her back to me, and a face 
was bending over me; and, although it seemed 
looking on ‘me from some strange distance, well 
I knew that kind, noble, gentle face, pale and 
weary now, as from long watching. For the in- 
stant, that face brought it all back toime. I had 
been sent for—Cecil was sick. .Why wasI lying 
there when he needed me,'and maybe wanted 
me? I would speak, at least, and, collecting all 
my strength, spoke out in a voice I did not 
know, it was so Tow, and weak, and strange to me. 

“ How is he?” 
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‘The face bent forward eagerly as 1 spoke, and 
while it remained there; wrapped:in » kitdvef 
haze that made it seem faraway, though: it was 
so near I could have touched it with my hand, I 

repeated my words again, Figs A ARID 8 IY 

*« How is Cecil?”): 0! vhs 

The face bent dowm and: kissed sti, sng bilig 
from another ‘world miglit.:: The: brown: hair 
swept about my face like a soft’ mist,/and for a 
moment I was standing out ins spring ‘sunset— 
flowezs were lying upon my brow, bending from 
lofty boughs overhead; a warm rain was oe? 
upon my face. 

‘* Helis asleep,’ |: 

The. words;| carried: ‘me tisiok again into the 
chamber. The ‘voice! sounded as: dreamy and 
strange as if it came fromthe Jand»of dreams, 
and yet it’ ¢ontented me. | I remember thinking 
dreamily, ‘how, good ito seemed to be :at.ease 
about him, he was better-+and to go to'sleep. . 

And then we were out in a boat on a:pleasant 
river, Cecil and I, gliding: along i between green 
shores, where birds were singing, ‘with’ the ,cool 


waves,plashing, against the side of) the ;boat. | 
Fainter. and fainter, sounded the ripples; |the’ 


bird’s song melted into the soft sighing of ithe 
water, inte gilence-+the silence of! a sleep ‘that 
was,as profound almost as the sleep of death, and 
which lasted, they, teld, me afterward, through 
the remainder, of that: day, might; and: ithe! mext 
day until. about noon, when 1 awoke, iperfaetly 
rationaland out of danzer. ) nines 

‘They were very kind to me, unele, his-house- 
keeper; and all, and\uacle urged me to stay with 
him always. 
place ibat had proyen'se hard for him, my'das}-; 
ing. And not one penny of the wealth he'wishad 
to bestow upon me, for Cecil’s sake, eould I take ; 
it seemed to me like the price of his blood. No! 
I. must work, J told,him,' orl myst) die; I enly 
waited. there till E should get-stronger. . 

But; what I. suffered in; those long days,aud 
long nights only the dear Lord ean tell, who 
draws so near to'us when! we are in, sorrow, 


What I euffered, in those long days: iof conva-' 


Bat. no-1) cduld not stay in tle }: 





lescence, when I felt: that my strength coll 
turning; that I. was coming back out! of the sha 
dow of death; coming back*into p world where 
Cecil was not! Those long, long rights, whes 
the air was: full: of his voice; his old; ring 
ing laugh; sae 9 mames Sor me) tis ying 
words. mn good 

But they were ‘all:kindto-me 
that bent-ever me with. peng Spe pret 
bed, and;that, met my, conscious gaze first of all, 
that face has, through all the years sina, never 
changed to me, , 

‘We have a little girl|that her father witha 
Nora—-Nora Vail Chester—her father would have 
it so;,, But my name is.a]l she possesses. of me, 
‘for she is her father’s image in! miniature, andi 
love her more dearly because she! has. his ‘eyes, 
his smile, and his sunny hair. We try to make 
home the pleasantest spot ofi_earth-to; dor‘little 
girl and boy, so that in after years, amidst life's 
battle, they can have at least a sweet-mémory tp 
comfort them, J ams, happy ‘and, prouil: wife 
nd.jngther—happy in my heme, for allithe most 
blessed meaning of that word has beem realized 
(to me—peace, tenderness, rest; fox the’ luxuty 
‘with which my husband loves to surround meis 
nothing to the love that I found there/ » Proud 
of, my, darlings, my noble husband, my pretty 
little ones. , But. Cecil, my baby—though in his 
threevyears’ manliness he hardly likes to be called 

Ahat—he has the same large, dark, loving eyes 
that -have,;logked upward. to me/thonusands of 
times as I smoothed) back just such’ conan 
cur}s.from another white forehead. »!. 

He: is. generous, affectionate; impulsive, easily 
influenced. , Sometimes he comes’ to: meat twi- 
light, tired of his play, and lays: his head in my 
lap, and looking up in my face with loving; won 
dering eyes, he says, 

o) #{ What) makes you cry, mamma?” 

And for answer I only draw him closely'to 
my heart,as if to hold him’ theré’ against all the 
evil gud sempion there’ _ ‘in the world, aad 





FY: 
” Oh, Cecil, Cecil 1” 
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Tae organ was pealing forth its ates notes 
in magnificent grandeur, and the. voices of the 
choir rose up.clear qud sweet, @ loud. thanks- 
giving to God, when Gretta Therma awept, into 
church, and took her place in the front pew, 
alone. More than one new bonnet turned with 


its owner's head, and looked back to ‘its meigh- ;. 


bor, with a.significant smile, as mach ag to say, 
«where she is in all her finery.’ But the choir 
mddenly ceased its singing, the organ stoppel 
itstriums pal praise, and the new minister arose 
and gaye out the text. Then the konnets, and 
and flowers, and ribbons looked beyond ihe 
frout pew to the stand, and the young ladies put 
on their sweetest smiles, and, for a time, forgot 
Gretta’s magnificent attire, in contemplating the 
pol minister, and. wondering whether he was 
ied or not; and if not, if he didn’t prefer 
eyes to black, and black.hair to. brown. 
And they were very glad withal that they had 
worn their simplest attire, for his discourse 
plainly indicated that simplicity was more to be 
desired than affected magnificence. And Lizzie 
y was yery sure that he had looked at her 
iringly, more than once,;and that his eyes 
pested upon Gretta Thorne with aglance of pained 
prise. Lizzie Grey was right, for John Clay- 
had looked at her admiringly, and at Gretta 
Pherae in surprise and pain—not altogether be- 
pense of the magnificence of her attire, but be- 
of the utter indifference of her demeanor, 
the proud, upright form and unbending head, 
that. gave no sign of devotion even in the hour 
of prayer. How was he to know that she suffered 
keenly, bitterly; that her heart was praying as 
no heart. in church prayed that day;. 

« Your mengnificence and your arandeay here 
availeth you nothing.” 

The words: seemed to be: hurled at her, with 
horrible vindictiveness. She looked up—yes, 
be was looking at her. but his Jook of surprise 
tarned to one of pain; and the girl shut her lips 
firmly, and listened to his words with apassiqnate 
suffering in her heart that she could no longer 


n, f 
ol the discourse was ended more than one 
was melted to tears. Its simpligity. bad never 


been equaled in Brookfield before, and each and 
every one saw himself painted as he was.. 
The organ took up the refrain in more solemn 





oranteini them before, and then all was hushed 
and; still for the ‘benediction, which fell like a 
blessing frem God on Gretta’s troubled heart; 
and she turned to go, whispering softly to her 
self, “ Ile has blessed »me, too; thank God, I 
shall be stronger :aud better for that blessing.” 

Inthe yestibule there was.a subdued murmur 
of voices, as they all stopped to’ speak to friends 
and, acquaintances, as is the fashion in country 
congregations——all but Gretta, whepassed slowly 
out, feeling like @ stranger in @ strange land, 
and scarcely heediig: the half nods of recogni- 
tion that she receivel. She turued once, on the 
steps, and looked back. The new minister was 
in the door, and their eyes met. There were 
tears in hers, for she had been as much im- 
pressed by the coldness of her neighbors as by 
the words of the sermon. But John Clayton 
would; never forget the appealing sorrow of those 
eyes. They touched a tender chord in his heart 
that thrilled and trembled with a sudden strong 

emotion. 

But |Gretta had gone, swept away in her 
haughty young beauty, without even another 
backward glance, And Lizzie Gray, noticing 
the direction of the minister's eyes, said, softly, 
to Miss Long, “‘ What a pity thaboneso beautiful 
a3Gretta should be so heartl and careless of 
her own'soul's welfare.’’ 

Mr. Clayten’s eyes. came back with a half sigh, 
and Mrs. Grey said, sweetly, 

_ Mr, Clayton, my ate Lizzie ; her friend, 
Miss Long,” 

Aad, Lizzie smiled, ‘and bowed, and blushed, 
and hoped Mr.,Clayton would find Brookfield a 
pleasant residence. And Mr. Clayton accepted 
their invitation to go home to dinner; and the 
procession filed out of church slowly and deco- 
rougly;\as Brookfield, processions always do. 

The evening service was:even more largely at- 
tended then the mothing’s had been. Gretta 
was there again; but. this time an elderly lady 
accompanied her, and regarded her with a sort 
of pride that had, grown of late, since Gretta 
eame,into her inheritance. For the haughty 
girl, sitting there in such stoical indifference, 
could remember the time, not so very long ago, 
when Aunt. Thorne had couns¢led her to stay at 
home, because she had ; nothing but a blanket- 
shawl to wear to church in winter, and an old 
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fashioned sacque for summer; and yet the good 
lady was a very zealous member, and ‘accounted 
herself one of Christ’s chosen ones. But now it 
was different. Gretta’s uncle, on her mother’s 
side, had died, and left her seventy thousand 
dollars, and, regarding the lessoris she had learn- 
ed in the past with a sort of bitter hatred, Gretta 
plunged into. magnificence with: a feeling of de- 
spair. 

But the truthful. eyes of the young pastor 
seemed to haunt her with their reproachful 
glances, and she tried not'to see him; or notice 
his look, but-it followed her home; and all the 
week she could think of little else. The next 
Sabbath it was:much' the same, and when Lizzie 
Grey very kindly beggevd:leave to introduce Mr. 
Clayton, Gretta lifted her btows in a haughty 
stare, and said, 

‘No, thankyou, I am lectured enough al- 
ready.” 

** Dear Gretta, I wish 3 you wouldn’ t talk so,” 
Lizzie said, sweetly. ‘‘I am sure Mr. Clayton 
would not lecture you.” 

‘* Wouldn't he? Don’t he give us most'scath- 
ing lectures every Sabbath moraing?”’ -And 
turning, Gretta: saw’the object ‘of their conver- 
sation at her right, with a pale face and re- 
proachful eyes: She. knew that he had heard 
every word of their conversation; and further- 
more that Lizzie’s attack was premeditated. She 
gave the young lady an iangry, — look, 
and swept out.of: church. 

“Poor Grettad-. the» always meets’ my  ad- 
vances just so since she became an heiress,’ 
Lizzie said,| veiling’ her eyes’ with their long 
lashes, and drawing 9 little.sigh. ' 

Mr. Clayton: madeinoreply.) He was fbn 
dering if Gretta Thorne was es bad as she 
seemed. There was that in the girl's earnest 
eyes which denied her outward appearance. 

A littie ragged urchin came running‘up’ the 
street, whooping and hallooing at's fearful rate} 
and, just opposite the church; stumbled and Yell; 
and did not immediately rise. Gretta “Thorne, 
in her trailing silk, turned‘back’ a‘step’ df ‘two, 
and raised the child; whilst’ men, woiméw and 
children from the church ' pasked"by'on the oftier 
side,, without offering to lend’a ‘Helping hand: 

Gretta took out her spotless handkerchief, and 
wiped the tears from the child's eyes, and? =e 
dirt from his face, and said, 

“« Are you much hurt ?"*' “ bien’ 

“No, not much, I guess, °T ger I’ was 
killed at Goat I meant ‘to‘make ” em “all think 
80, anyway.”’ 

“ Was that right ” 

“I don’t know nor care much; they all 





ne 
feel so big in their nice clothes. They'd be glad 
to see'me killed, I s’ pose, ‘cause I’m ragged.” 

“Well, jump up and go home, now. ff, 
Sunday, ‘and you mustn't run around to play.” 

‘You don’t talk like nobody else to me. 
You're aways good, though Lizzie Grey doe 
say you're proud and wicked.” 

Gretta sighed, but made no reply, and the 
boy continued, 

“She's with the new parson, now. Ts’ posehe'd 
like to lick me, ‘cause I'm breakin’ the Sabbath.” 

“No; Mr. Claytoh’is a good man, I suppose, 
aud very preyed for the welfare of sinners 
like-you and me.’ is 

This last was said bitfetly enough, and Gretta, 
walking slowly home, did not know pep 
Clayton had again overheard her remarks. ! 

Lizzie Grey shuddered and said, « ttiw'dil 
she touch him? But Gretta Thorne seems 
take rep kindly to such people than to refined 
persons.” 

Mr. Clayton failed to answer. He was think 
ing of Christ’s example, and wondering if, | 
all,'Gretta Thortle wasn’t more of a Christan 
than some of het accusers. 

The summer days merged into autumn, i : 
Gretta had never yet spoken to Mr. Clayt 
She avoided him studiously, although she oft 
met him ‘in the abodes of sickness and re. 

It was ‘dt Mrs.’ Lawsdn’s, a poor widow, 
they tht? one Shfurday afternoon ; ‘and 
rising qdiefy, Hid down the book that “she hid 
been eiding,: and left the house. Her cheeks 
burned’ With a sense of shame, and she could 
hardly ehidke the tears back. She would have 
given all her earthly possessions, and gone 
to the old days of servitude and shabby iy 
could it have raised her in the estimation of hi 
pastor. She clasped her hands, and leaned over 
the railing ‘of the little wooden bridge, with & 
desolate pain at her heart. A quick, firm step 
sowndeil upon the bridge, and turning, the girl 
stood face to face with John Clayjon, who put 
out’ his hands quietly, and taking ‘hers in hig 
strong clasp, said, 

«Gretta Thorte, will you tell me wig yi 
Hate met?" "2° 

“Oh, Mr.’ ‘Claytdn,* will you forgive me for 
my rudeétiess; Tam so sorry?” And pe 
her beautiful, flushed, tear-stained face wit 
Pleading look. 

weenie “Yout yes, child, if you will tell ‘me 
Wy $e bth vee oh: 

“T don’t fate you; indeed Tdon’t. But Lam 
Hd” wick@&, or éverybody calls me so; and I 
know you think so, because I like to dress, 
and make a display. But I have been so poor, 
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aren 
Mr. Clayton, and nobody noticed me; and aunt 
Thorne wouldn't let me go to church, and I 
thought all people went for/was to ;show their, 
clothes.” 

She had told the whole story in a few rapid 
words, and John Clayton understood her, just 
gswwell as youand Ido. He said, 

«You thought so; but you do not think so 


now, do you? That is not what you. go for,’’» 


and he clasped: the hands a little closer, that 
Gretta was trying to draw away. . 
~ «No;” and o painful blush suffused Gretta’s 
face as she thought what she did go for, and 
wondered what Mr. Clayton would think of her 
aif he knew. b 
, passionate wish rose up in the pastor’s 
heart to call this wayward girl his own; but he 
thought of Gretta’s seventy thousand dollars, 
und he dropped her hands as though they had 
coalsof fire. Hitherto he had only thought 
win her regard; now he was more miserable 
: when she had so coldly shunned him. 
" Gretta noticed the change, but her pride for- 
’ further questioning, and they walked to 
Sere side-by-side, without a word, 
handsome carriage and spirited span of 
bays stood at the gate, before Mrs. Thorne’s 
door. Gretta looked up shyly with a woman's 
‘dread in her eyes, and said, 


_ “Will you go in, Mr, Clayton? I am sure 


‘hunt Thorne will be glad to see you,” ‘ 
“And John Clayton, unable to resist, followed 
‘her into the house; while Lizzie Grey, at her 
w, on the opposite side of the street, was 
Seay dying to know what had happened, 
~~ A handsome, stylish young man. rose up to 
meet Gretta, as she came in, and extending his 
‘hand, said familiarly, 

“Tam happy to meet you again, Gretta, and 
baye come this afteraoon to take you to town 
for that promised ride.” 

“Thank you, I will be ready shortly,” Gretta 
said, introducing the gentlemen, and wonder- 





ing why Grant Carrol couldn't have staid away 
on that particular afternoon. 

; And Johp Clayton, with a jealous pang that 
he had never felt before, watched the two rida 
off, and; Jistened to Mrs. Thorne’s recital of 
Gretta’s plans for the future. 

‘I expect she will»marry Mr. Carrol about 
Christmas. ‘Gretta has’ been trying lately to 
have it put off, but Grant isn’t willing.” 

The next day Gretta was in her place as usual, 
and Mr, Clayton’s eyes, wandered more fre- 
quently than of yore to the pale, proud, sorrow- 
ful face that had a double interest for him now. 

The autumn, passed slowly away, and October 
with its, gay robe was nearly done, when, one 
morning, Gretta woke up to learn that she was 
penniless. She was shocked and grieved fora 
moment, but the shock was nothing compared 
to the one she felt later,in the day, when Grant 
Carrol came, asking for a release from his 
engagement.. Thegirl gavethe,ring back hangh- 
tily, told him she was glad to be free, which 
was true, and then went out alone to battle with 
her grief and wounded pride. 

* Oh,-Grant, Grant!’’ she said, with a passion. 
ate sob, flinging herself, face down, upon. the 
orchard -grass.;)‘‘Idid not think you would 
desert me.” 

/‘* Gretta; Gretta, my darling, what is it?’’ 

Tle words were wrung from John Clayton’s 
lips by, her. distress; and he gathered her, up in 
his arms; but Gretta drew herself away, saying, 

“‘Oh,, nothing, Mr. Clayton, only I’m poorer 
than I ever was,;,ithe last penny has gone.’’ 

‘« But you have Mr. Carrol's love left.’’ 

‘“No. Lhave just learned that my money was 
all that he cared for. He is like everybody else.”’ 
), ft Thank,.God 1’’,said. Mr. Clayton, and again 
drew her to his heart. ‘‘Thank God you are 
again poor, Gretta; for I, should never have 
dared tel];you that I love you, had you not been; 
and I knew, long ago, that you did not hate me.” 
And so Gretta became John Clayton’s wife. 
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Ipty I float, in an open boat, 
Drifting where, oh, where ; 
Steady I ride, on the downward tide, 
Through the Lake of Despair. 2) 
; In an awful suspense, past Port Confidence, 
"As God's mercy ‘in thé distance sinks from view ; 
Floating down, all hope of the crown = *” 
Is lost in this lake, while it I'm passing through. 


| era ' 
; ~Flonting down, ipast city, hill and town, 
As the moments their flight quickly take; 
Wad! at Potnt Destifiite 1 see ill sin’s fruit, 
21) Ae Beaton this lenely lake. 
Drifting with the tide, nothing in view beside, 
~ The far-off future darker than this; , 
¥'en now I hear the roar, as my boat sweeps o'er, 
And is tost in an awful abyss. ; 
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CHAPTER XXIT. 
“GranpMamma, I have a little ‘favor to ask.”’ 
Mrs. Rochester drew back upon her couch a 

little uneasily. She lad'never found her grand- 
son particularly exacting, but the very idea that 
something might be required of her was start- 
ling to her selfishness. Pa 

«Don't look frightened,” said the young nan, 
laughing. “It is nothing very terrible. “Only 
@ little charity, that I cannot’ well carry out 
alone.” ' 

“4 A charity’! Oh, Sir Charles !’”’ cried the little 
woman, holding up both hands in’ genuine’ as- 
tonishment. 

The young man-colored ‘angrily. 

‘Tg it so very singular that I should wish to 
help a poor family?” 

““¢ Why not glve money, Sir Charles? That is 
easy enough.” ; 

«But some people are’ so ‘proud’ they will 
starve rather than take money.” 

The old woman put up her glass, and eyed the 
baronet keenly through it. rai 

He blushed, and lauglied # little wneasily. 

«« Well, dear?”’ she said, atlength.’  «* What is 
it that I can do for the people you wish to help ?”’ 

« Give them a little work, that is all.’ 

“Work! I?” ; 

“There! there! You have not heard me out. 
You have laces, and fine linen, ‘and things.” 

“Which my maid attends‘to.” 

“Yes; but as the excuse for # charity.’ 

“Ah, yes!” {FJ 

“You could engage her to ‘come here, and 
busy herself with your finery, which is sure to 
be out of order.” 

«But how? I do not have money of my own 
to throw away,” answered the crafty old wo- 
man, whose greed was equal to her duplicity. 
“In fact, my allowance is shamefully small.” 

It was the young man’s turn te scrutinize that 
false old fuce for a motive: He found her mo- 
tive readily, and such , was his eyil, earnestness 
of purpose, fell in with:her paltry little snare at 
once. bast 6 

“I did not know. How should a young man 
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understand the cost of a lady’s foilet? I am glad 
you suggested that the allowance is insufficient, 
What if [ add fifty pounds a year to it?” 

“Oh, you dear boy! Will you really?” cried 
the old lady, reaching up ber frail arms that he 
might stoop down and meet the caresses 
would gladly have avoided. ‘Now, tell/me, 
Who is this person ?” ‘wad 

* She is—— 

“She—— Ah, 
seamstress !’’ 

“No, not that. She is the daughter of my 
Spanish teacher, a poor gentleman, who éarhs 
the scantiest living by his old-fashioned accom: 
plishments' This girl is anxious to help’ 
but the old gentleman will not allow her to g¢ 
work.” : 

“So you are doing it for him. Noble boy! 

Sir Charles gave his grandmother a quick, 
sharp glance, to maké himself sure that a sneer 
‘did not underlie her sitnulated enthusiasm ; but 
the dainty old creature was innocently unseren- 
ing her perfume-flask, and smiling, as it seemed, 
‘over her own thoughts. % 

‘i 8oT am to have this needy person here to 
help my maid put things in order. Well, send 
her when you like, Charles.” 

‘There is the trouble. These people are so 
proud they would feel the obligation, if it came 
fromme. I fearyou will have to seek them out.” 

“[—I—— But how? The thing is impos- 
sible!” ; 

“Indeed! Then I fear we will have to drop 
the whole subject,” answered the baronet. “Ex. 
cuse me for troubling you.” 

Drop the whole subject, and that fifty pounds 
with it! Mrs. Rochester was startled by the 
possibility.’ 

‘Dear boy! How hasty he is. Does he think 
his grandmother would not do impossible things 
for him? Tell me where this young person lives.” 

Sir Charles gave the address. The old lady 
fairly caught .her. breath as she heard it, and 
every vestige of color went out of her face. 

“That place! That great, loathsome house?” 


” rod} 
es! Iunderstand. So 
: “Me 





she cried. — 1 
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, #Iteertainly isn’t p paradise; but oe ‘young 
lady lives there.” 

«Lives: there: What is her name?” 

+ Ingersoll—Maud Ingersoll.” 

« What @ name'to cone! from’ a neighborhood 
like that.’” « 

“Then you know it. ‘You have been there?” 

«Who ‘said so? answered the old ‘lady, 
sharply. “ There! there ! What is there strango 
jwit, I lived in New York, you know, before 
you were born, and /have:a' good memory for 
places.” 

’« But, somehow, this penetontio? honse seems 
totrouble you,” said the baronet. “ There is'no 
need that it should. The people who live init 
are poor, but thoroughly respectable. In fact, 
you might search! the world over, and not find a 

more’ perfect’ gentleman than this man ‘Inger- 
poll.” ” 

«Yes, yest I understand. Well, to o oblige you, 
Charles, ‘I ‘will find the givl.”’ 

Sir Charles was satisfied with ‘his grandmo- 
ther's promise, but her sudden’ pallor, and the 
shock that trembled in her voice, surprised him. 
He thought of this a motient, ‘then spoke agiin, 
but hurriedly, and with hesitating confusion, 
which did not surprise the old lady, but aroused 
her suspicion. 

“No; as the—as Mr. Ingersoll is really'a gen- 
tleman, and the girl may be kept after dirk 
sometimes, it might be as well to send a carriage 
for her.” 

“A carriage for the young woman who minds 
my laces!’”’ exclaimed Mrs. Beotienter, i in ‘abso- 
Jute consternation. . 

“Not my mother’s carriage, of course; but 
one from the hotel. I should prefer that it 
should be so,” said the young man. 

Once more those ‘keen eyes searched the baro- 
net’s face, over which-'the slow crimson rose. 
Then they drooped knowingly, and a smile crept 
over the old woman’s lips+ 

“You are thoughtful and kind. It will save 
the trouble of sending a servant with her.’ ‘I 
had not intended to keep the girl late, but it 
might happen,’’ she replied. 

“Tt will happen,” ees the baronet, ‘sig- 
nificantly. ‘ 

The grandmother nodded her shaky old head. 

“Then it is all settled. Only, Sir Charles—”’ 

“Well?” 

*Would you mind giving me the check for 
fifty pounds now? Really your mothér ‘is very 
forgetful about such things.” 

Sir Charles laughed, halfin scorn of Wer greed, 
‘half at himself for ‘submitting to it; but he took 
& check from his pocket-book, dashed a pen into 





the malachite ink-stand on the'table, then actos 
the paper, and gave it to her. 

' Phat’? Wdear' boy,” she murmured. “I woald 
tear my best and oldest cardinal point, rather 
than this poor girl should go without work.’ 

“Well, pray attend to it soon. The necessity 

may be immipent, when people are so near 
want,” answered the baronet. 
"To-day. Yes, "I think ‘it shall be arranged 
before I'sleep, as youl seen to wish it.” 
‘Edo with'it” 
_ Saying this; the young baronet took his hat, 
and wént out, for he had se¥efal affuirs to attend 
to that morning; among*the’ rest, he had pro- 
niised’to'Ineet his grooni, who would'return that 
day from’ ® brief confidential trip into the coun- 
try: Tie found this man waiting at ‘the stables, 
where eightor ten'of the finest Lorses that could 
be bought for moriey were houséd within white- 
marble halls, and better cared for than the ma- 
jority’ of haman beings: ° 

The groom way lounging netr the door, when 
Sir Charles éntered, but camé forward at ‘a 
glance ftom his master lifting his hat. 

“« Wellwhat success ?”’ 

«Everything, just as we expected, Sir Charles,” 
he said, in a'subdued voice, though the two were 
quite alone. ‘The house stands back from the 
highway half a mile er more. No one seems ‘to 
interfere with it; or knownitich about it. I went 
to the village near by, and inquired if the place 
was to be rented. No one could tell me or name 
the owner: “Some said it was the property of 
‘yong Mr. Rocliester, others snid it belonged to 
his mother, a widow living beyond sea.”’ 

‘Well, no matter: about that. ‘Is the place 
habitable or in ruins?’ 

“Well, Sir Charles, the outside isn’t enticing, 
you know; ‘but I have known well-to-do people 
live in worse, and think th_-mselves conifortable 
enough.” 

** Did you go inside?” 

‘Tt was difficult, Sir Charles ; but T made free 
to ‘break. pane of glass, and’ unbolt a window, 
whith ‘let me into. some ‘dusty rooms.” 

“Empty?” 

“No; that was thé most astonishing part of 
it.” More'than half the’ rooms were furnished, 
ard in 'tolerable'order. I'wouldn’t have minded 
staying there myself”’ 


« Indeed!’ sneered ‘the baronet, offended. 


«As 'T think of it, for’ my dwn sccommodativd, 
"you are*kind”’ 


The man turned crimson, but made no apology. 
Being @éep in the'young’ baronhet’s confidence, 
he could afford to be insolent even, but forbore, 
rather from ‘habit, than fear or respect. 





‘ 


mother’s grand visitor, _. 
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«* Were my other directions carried, out ?”’ 

«Yes, Sir Charles, but carefully,”’ 

‘That was right. . Now see that everything i 
ready here.’”’ 

«Yes, Sir Charles.’’ 


CIAPTER XXIII. 

Otp Mrs. Rocuester was, sadly troubled after 
her grandson left her, She had recognized the 
member of that tenement-house, ;and shuddered 
at the thought of once more encountering the 
man who had with such pathetic audacity called 
her mother. She was.also terrified, by, the 
thought that this man, who could not be secured 
or trampled ont of her life, might be found under 
the same roof with her aristocratic grandson 
when he went to this singular place. for his les- 
gons, and thus bring a complication of annoyances 
upon herself. She also remembered the fine 
old face of the teacher with strange thrills. of 
apprehension. Where had. she. seen that face 
before? Surely, it was familliar to ‘her; still 
that was impossible. He was an old. man and 
in all her youth she could bring back no features 
so classical and so perfectly refined... Was the 
girl she was expected to employ this man’s 
daughter, and why had Sir Charles taken. such 
interest in her? 

With all her worldly knowledge, this old 
woman could not uuravel the tangled web which 
seemed to have been weaving in that tenement- 
house. Of course, she was a miserable coward— 
such women generally are; but these questions 
troubled her so that she resolved to face the dif- 
ficulties at once, and ringing for her carriage, 
drove as near as she deemed prudent to the 
obnoxious building, 

Picking her way in evident disgust. along the 
street, she reached the house at last, and found 
a group of children barricading the passage with 
a wall of oyster-shells; which another, ragged 
brigade of street Arabs were bringing up from a 
neighboring saloon. Standing upon the stairs 
she saw little Maggie intensely interested in the 
barricade, but keeping aloof fromit, now and 
then casting anxious looks at the doors opening 
on the various landings as if she expected some 
avenging spirit to break loose and scatter the 
little toilers with fire and sword. 

«There now, didn’t I tell you! There comes 
alady. How is she agoing to get in?’’ said the 
child, greatly excited by the presence.of her 


answered one of the 
largest boys, making a breach in the, shell wall §. 
with a vigorous kick of his foot, which sent the 


“Oh, that’s nothing,” 





fragments flying up the passage. «Therv's 4 
clear road, only don’t stay long, marm, "cause 
the boys will be for building it up again.” 

Mrs. Rochester lifted her dress, stepped/cay. 
tiously through the opening, and. stopped upon 
the stairs to speak to little Maggie, whose briglit 
eyes were welcoming her cordially. 

‘« Is your mother, at home, little girl?” 

‘Oh, yes; 80 is Maudie, and all the rest,” 

Mrs. Roghester paused; she wished to get 
some information from the child before proceed. 
ing upon her errand. 

« And the sick man you thought so much of?” 

“ Oh, he’s got real well ; besides, he isn’t here 
now.’ 

‘« Indeed, where has he gone?” 

“* Don’t just know, only he has gone, and I'm 
80 sorry ; 80 is mar, and I guess: Maudie is, too, 
for she looked just like crying when he went,”, 

‘* So you are sure that the sick man is gone,” 
questioned Mrs. Rochester a second ‘time; for 
she did not ‘breathe quite free y yet. 

‘* Just. as sure as sure can be,’’ answered the 
child. 

‘* But you don’t know where he has gone?” 

«Oh, it’s a great way off, ever so far.” 

“Indeed, then my child, this is for your 
news !” 

In,the feelings. of her relief, Mrs. Rochester 
gave the child an English sovereign, which she 
happened to have in her portmonaie. 

Maggie examined it closely, then lifted her 
great blue eves reproachfully to the lady’s face. 

“ It isn’t a real cent,” she said. in a low; dis- 
appointed tone. Then brightening up all at 
once, she etied, ‘* but it will do for baby to cut 
jhis teeth on,’ 

*« You can get 2 whole Iapful of cents for it,” 
said the lady, an assertion that Maggie accepted 
with positive unbelief, while she kept eyeing the 
gold coin in her little palm as if there was some- 
thing very mysterious: in ‘jit. 

« Now, little girl, 'will you show me up stairs? 
I want to see Miss Ingersoll.” 

Mnggie started up and ran on before the Indy, 
pausing now and then upon the stairs to wait for 
her. 

‘ This is the door,” she said, at length. “ Shall 
I just;run in and say you're coming?” : 

“Yes, goin and see if Miss Ingersoll is at 
home.”’ 

“Miss Ingersoll? L thought you wanted to 
see our Maudie.” 

“And so I do.” 

« Then I'll. go right in.’ 

Maggie did not wait to knoek, but — 
door softly, and’ went into the room. 
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 aMaadie! Maudie! Here is the great, good 

little lady si and she _ ed see you — 
timé,””» ; ’ 
Mand sows aia sichibthay ot the on 
and came forward. © Mr. Ingersoll, who | was 
reading by the window, looked up from his book 
and listened a little anxiously." 

« Did)you wish to speak with me,” said Maud, 
openingthe door more widely than: ‘Maggie had 
dove. ‘* Walk in.” 

Mrs. Rochester had net answered her at first, 
she was so vompletely absorbed by Mr. Ingersoll, 
whose face she was scanning with keen interest. 
Even as she advanced into the room, her ‘eyes 
were upon him. She turned them aside at last, 
and drew a deep breath. 

“Tle could not have’looked so‘old as that. It 
is some other person; but the likeness is won- 
derful. Besides; besides, he would have known 
me,” ‘she continued thinking.’ *‘I ‘haven't 
changed much, if at all; but there isn’t o 
shade of recognition in hisface. No,no; I was 
a fool to let thathandsome old man startle meso.” 

While these thoughts possessed the lady, Mr. 
Ingersoll arose and placed the old oaken-chair 
for her. 

“Be seated, madam,’’ he said, bowing as he 
returned to his own seat.by the window. 

Again the woman started. That voice! she 
would have sworn to.the voice as one she had 
heard and dreaded years before. Fora moment 
her heart, stood still, Could it’be that this one, 
too, had started out of the past to haunt and 
torment her here ?, She watched the old man fur- 
tively all the time she was speaking with Maud. 

“T have come to ask a favor,’’ she said, ad- 
dressing Maud in her sweetest tones, ‘‘a really 
great favor. .Of course, I would not expect that 
you would go away from home as a general 
thing, but I am so much in want of a little help 
about my laces. They are very rare, and worth 
their weight in gold a hundred times over; so 
rare that I should be miserable to trust them out 
of my sight; would you, young lady, come to my 
rooms and help me put them in order?” 

“T cannot tell. I never have been away from 
home in that way,” said Maud, blushing crim- 
son, and looking toward her grandfather, who 
had dropped his volume and was listening anx- 
iously. ‘* Besides, I—I do not know who it is 
that wants me, or where I am to go.”’ 

Mrs. Rochester gave a little ‘nervous laugh, 
and all the lace and flowers of her a bonnet 
began to vibrate. 

“True enough,” she said, “There never was 
& person so forgetful as Iam. The truth is, we 
are 80 well known about the estates of my grand- 





don, that’T forget what strangers we are in 
America} I aim Mrs. Rochester. My grandson, 
Sir’ Charles, Has! taken lessons here, I think. 
He was mentioning your delicate needle-work at 
the breakfast-table just before he left town.” _ 

“Then Sir Charles has left town,’’ said Mr. 
Ingersoll, who had been Tistening keenly from 
the moment Mrs. Rochester mentioned her name. 
‘Oh, yes, we cannot expect to keep him 
always with us. It was your great prairies and 
mountiins that brought ‘him- over. All our no- 
bility are running crazy about buffalo-hurting.” 

«When will he return a asked the old man, 
gravely. 

_ “I do not know exactly, but in time to resume 
his lessons, no doubt,’”’ answered the lady, think- 
ing the questioner anxious regarding the remu- 
neration that came from his pupil. « But about 
the young lady ?” : . 

Mr. Ingersoll cast an earnest glance at Maud, 
who had been white as death until she heard 
that Sir Charles had left the city. Then her 
delicate color came back, and the terrified look 
left her face. 

“Of course, you will like to go, Maud. It 
will be a pleasant change for you.” 

Maud was surprised. Never, in all his pov- 
erty, had he been willing that. she should leave 
her home under any consideration ; but now, he 
both looked and spoke eagerly. 

“If you think best,’ she said, with some 
hesitation. ‘But when?” 

“Oh, I shall send the carriage for you. The 
hotel is not far off ; but, of course, we shall not 
permit you to walk the streets alone.” 

«You are very kind,” said Maud, somewhat 
elated ; for it was seldom that she had entered 
a carriage in her life. ‘If my grandfather per- 
mits, I will do my best about the laces.” 

Mr. Ingersoll smiled, and bent his head. 

*‘Then it is arranged,” said Mrs. Rochester, 
arising, with a soft flutter of lace and silks. 
** We have said nothing about remuneration.” 

A flash of pride shot across the old man's face. 

“‘ That is a subject,” hesaid, ‘* which you will 
kindly allow to rest. My grand-daughter takes 
no heed of such things. You have asked a 
favor, madam, which she is happy to grant.” 

Mrs. Rochester colored a little, angrily, but 
subdued herself, and accepted the situation 
gracefully. 

** Until [ had the pleasure of seeing Miss Inger- 
soll, I did not know how great a favor I had 
asked. Iam sure Lady Oakley will be delighted ; 
to own the truth, we are a little lonely in this 
country, everything is so strange.” 

As she spoke, the little lady fluttered toward 
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the door, and made her. way to.the stairs,, She 
had been ill at ease during the whole visit, for, 
having no great faith in anything good or ua- 
selfish in human nature, she. was, doubtful .of 
her grandson's object. in asking the thing she 
hal done, and somewhat troubled about: the 
result. 
allthose around her. ag tools, seizing upon, the 
benefits, and throwing the responsibility on, them, 
that the chance of inyglying herself was a tor- 
ment to her: 
a step that seemed, perfectly safe and innocent 
in itself, but which was full of underlying anx- 
iety, because she could not fathom the young 
man’s motive in urging it upon, her. ; 

Maud followed her visitor to the first flight. of 
steps, and Maggie ran down to the outer door; 
resolved to guard her through the, rabble. of 
street Agabs that was probably swarming around 
it. But the boys had sought some other means 
of diversion, and the little girl found only a few 
straggling oyster-shells which she brushed away 
from the lady’s path with both hands and feet. 
When she had done this, the child put back the 
gclilen masses of her hair and looked into Mrs. 
Rochester's face. 

“T say, lady, you mean to be real.good to our 
Maudie, don't you, now ? Nobody shall hurt 
her, shall they ?” 

The woman started, The child’s question 
seemed fo come directly out of her own, uneasy 
thoughts. 

“Good to her? Hurt her? Why, child, what 
put that idea into your head?” .,, 

“TI don’t know,” answered Maggie, thought- 
fully, ‘only I want to. be sure.’ 

“« Well, you can be sure.” 

The child shook her head. 

“But if anybody should?” 

» “Should what, you teasing little thing ie 

«« T—I don’t, just know what, but our Maudie 
is a. great deal safer when 1am by—-ask her if 
she isn’t.” 

A little cracked laugh broke from the old 
woman. This demure claim of, some ;pewer .to 
protect a young lady, coming, from the,lips of o 
mere baby, amused her. , 

‘You see,’’ persisted Maggie, lifting her great, 
blue eyes with comical earnestness,,.‘* Maudie 
isn’t like mar, or the. rest of em inthe; honae, 
she gets frightened so easy, and don’t fight.for 
herself worth a cent; so I have:to do it for her. 
Mar said I must, and she knows.” 

“You fight for her?’ exclaimed the old lady, 
laughing till her little head, with all its butter- 
fly adornments seemed to dance on the.withered 
shoulders. 


She had been so, accustomed to using | 


Eve en now, she began to, repect of : 


““Yeny, I. do—ao théte !” sneweréd'ithe! An, 
one, half crying... ‘* If you! don’t believe ity laa 
that English fellow with the cane. We' don't 
want, Mr. Ingensoil ito know anything; butbif'you 
don't believe. me, ask diim about Fre a 
knows.) os, 

Mrs. Rechestar stopped laughing suite 
{| She, remembered that little scene: in ‘the Park, 
when Sir. Charles seemed to. be on. such excellent 
terms with the old teacher and’ his grandehitd, 

Something more than had been explained to her 
lay.in, this, “She began: to: comprehend ‘that 4 
good deal of blind adhesion was bargained for 
when her income was raised by that’ prowise'of 
fifty pounds.s. year, and the idea filled her with 
uneasiness. While these’ thoughts were passing 
through her mind, little: Maggie had been wist- 
fully regarding her. At last she *ventared t 
speak, 

‘When our Maudie is at your great big house, 
may I come and see to her sometimes—just to 
pacify mar, you know ?"' 

‘Of course, you may come, Only——” 

Here the lady checked herself; but the signi- 
ficant look that she cast on the:child’s soiled and 
torn frock, out of which her plump little sl‘ouldet 
was lifted, poinféd het objection plain’ enourh, 
even for thé intelligence of a mreget 
that.' 6.4 
“s Oh, thisisn’t my best frock,’’ she said, ha 
ing all over like a dear little rose-bud as she was, 
“‘T’ve got another white one, only—only-——” 

‘¢ Only what ?”’ 

“«I—I haven't’ any shoes to go with it, and 
Maudie says that white frocks and bate’ feet 
don’t confirm. _No, thatisn’t just the word ; but 
she don’t think they are just the thing.” 

** 1 should think not,”’ said the old. lady ; but 


,} the piece of gold which Ijust:gave you will buy 


bath shoes and a pretty bonnet.”’ 

The child's blue eyes: widened with. astonish 
ment, ‘ 

‘What! that bright:two-ceént piece ?” 

_. Yes, Tell your mamma to try it.” 

‘Mamma! . What's that?’ 

“Your mother,’’ said the lady, highly amuséd. 

.f¢Oh, I; must tell marithat.” ». - 

‘ Yes, And. here is ‘another piece of gold; 
which. will, bay you \a; neat dress that you ean 
wear when, you! come té see us. Give it to Miss 
Ingersoll, she will know what you want.” 

_ Maggie took the gold, while she feasted her 
eyes.on the glittering portmonaie from which it 
was taken. 

‘«T’ll give it. to: Mandie, sare,” she said: 

When all the things ate bought, you may rin 
over to the hotel, and let us see how they look,” 
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gid. the lay. “+1, shouldn't, wonder if: you 


found « pretty doll waiting for you.” { 
Maggie's eyes grew bright as stars 
4 doll! with—with. eyés, real aes 
«Yes, that open and shut.” 
«Oh, my!” 
«Now, good-morning, little girl.” 
“ Good-morning, lady. T’ll be sure to come; 


and, I say —” 

Mrs. Rochester turned back, forthe eager little 
thing was following her. 

“[ say, lady, aré you one of ithe littlé fairy 
godmothers that Maudie tells about ?: Did you 
ever turn mice into horses, and winter-squashes 
into a lovely conch, and such lie ?”’ 

«No, child; but I can turn dirty little: girls; 
into-nice lovely children. It does not require 
more fairy work than the gold in your hand for 
that. Now run up stairs, and tell Miss Maud 
ail about it.” 

«Yes, I will. Thank you—thank you, lady!’ 

Away flew the child up those interminable 
stairs, her eyes dancing, her heart leaping with 
délight, calling out as she went, ‘‘ Maudie | Mau- 
die! just see what I have got!’’ 

"Mrs. Rochester heard the eager cry, as she 
made her way into the street, and wondered that 
so mere a trifle could make any one on earth so 
happy, even a child.” 

“It would be worth while to fling away trifies 
of gold in this fashion, even for the amusement 
of seeing a human being so happy,”’ she mur- 
mured, ‘It really is interesting; but one does 
not often think of it. This is a quick-witted, ob- 
serving little creature, bright as a bird, and ae 
innocent. All that there is to know I can 
get at through her; and it really is important 
that I should keep track of things in that 
house.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“TuereE is to be one more sitting—only one, 
grandfather. Then he will let us see it,’” said 
Maud, tying on her little bonnet with tremulous 
haste, for this picture had been a great excite 
ment to her, and its completion ‘seemed to ap- 
proach an epoch: in her life over which ‘she 
pondered and trembled as Eve might have’ trem 
bled when she first opened her eyes on Para- 
dise. ‘Will you come with Us—little Maggie 
and I?” 

“Not yet, child. I must wait:till your grand: 
mother comes in.’” 

“ But, grandfather, he will expect us, aiid you 
Wouldn't like me to go alone.” 

Here little Maggie came forward with an air 





of grave importance that was almost comical. 


«Iwill sée to-hér, Mr. Ingersoli. ' Nobody in: 
the wide world shall do Maudie’a bit of harm 


} 80 don’t you mind." 


: The-ealm, sweet smile that came over theold 
man’s face was béautiful. . The self-reliance and’ 
devotion of the little girl amused. him somewhat, 
but touched his' gratitude more than he cared to 
express.. He looked: atthe pretty, fair, frank 


} face which the blue hood’ shaded without half 


concealing the ‘golden, tangle of. curls, that iv 
could not quite keep back from her eyes, anc 
thought how fit-it!was:that: a pretty.eherub like 
that should gu&rd»his'own gentle Maud. 

oT have:to stop on the way,’’ said Maud, lean- 
ing over “her grandfather's cliair. + See; the 
lady ‘gave little Maggie these two gold pieces, 
and T am:to get her w dress and some other little 
things with them. Perbaps' we might go now, 
and you would come after.” 

** Yes; yes; that will do;’’ answered the old 
man, patting: Maggie un the head. “TI will be 
with you directly.” 

‘There, didn't TD tell you so,” said Maggie, 
taking Maud’s: hand with the solemn gravity of 
an old womami'»** I'll take good care, Mr. Inger- 
soll, You needn't be a mite afraid tliat I shall 
ever go ‘to sleep’ again.” 

The old man did not understand this promise 
quite so ‘well as his grandchild, whom. it: left 
covered with burning blushes, and a feeling about 
the haud as if;shé ‘would have felt it a relief to 
box the rosy little ears hid under that blue hood. 

“Come, Maggie, come! We have so much to 
do,’’ she said, half-crying. 

«« Didn’t I say sof’ answered the child, danc- 
ing off toward the ‘stairs. ‘« Now tell me, Mau- 
die, what kind of a dress are you going to/buy 
me, something worth while, won't you?” 

‘Yes; something very pretty. Shall it | be 
blue——”’ "* 

‘Like the sky:?”’ said Maggie, giving an.ext:¢ 
hop on the'stairs. 

** Or pink:??’ 

** Like the! roses,” Maggie chimed in, alias 
from one color to. another with the facility of 
born coquette, . 

«Or, perhaps; white. Then you could .have 

a sash ang color you liked.’’ 
« “ Like'the snow, with crankley work all round 
the bottom,’ exclaimed the child, in a delirium 
of excitement. ‘‘ Now do comme along. How.slow 
you are, Maudie.” 

The girl was too young herself not to enter 
into the child’s impatience. She had never had 
the control in her life of so much’ money as Jay 
folded in the bit of tissue-paper clasped in her 
hand. It seemed to her as if little Maggie had 
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dropped into » fortune, of which she was the 
honored guardian. 

“Oh, dear!” said the child, ."\.How I wish 
wé hadigot the dress for that picture. Wouldi't 
it have been just lovely, instead 6f this old frock 
and the hood. | Anyway, he might have waited 
till I got the new shoes, and not have took them 


with the toes all stubbed out. I say, Maudie, 


don’t you think he could put me in all over again, 
wien I get my new things, with 
ail.” 

Maud laughed pleasantly... The supreme hap-' 
piness of this little creature delighted her. 

“Tm afraid not, Maggie: He seemed to like 
the‘old things best.. It was your dear, good little 
face he wanted most. In fact, betweén us; Mag- 
gie, I think your half of the picture will ‘be ‘by 
far the most interesting.” te PRs 

«Oh, no, it won’t! Your shoes. don't.show,, 
and you had your very best: dress, on; but-never 
mind, maybe he'll do mine all over again. ; Then 
I'll seem just like your own sister.”’ 

«You are like my own sister now, Maggie.” 

Maggie looked very serious for a moment, and 
litted her eyes wistfully to her companion. 

««I wish I only was,’ she said...“ Thén you 
never would go away and leave me, as mar says 
you will!” f 

Then Maud became serious also, and held the 
little warm hand in hers:so closely that the 
child almost cried out under the pressure. 

Of course, sometime she must; leave this dar- 
ling child, who had become \so dear ‘to her, and 
who was, in fact, the only friend she had of her 
own sex. The thought came to her now with a 
pang of regret, and she could hardly keep from 
stooping down and kissing the child there in 
the open street. 

But youth is so full of hope that these thoughts 
passed off at the first store these two entered, 
and having got through with their little fortune 
in so little time that the fleetness of it seemed 
marvelous to the child, they went to White's 
office, each carrying a parcel inher hand, for 
Maggie was so delighted with the purchases made 
with her gold that she refused to trust them out 
of her sight, and fairly danced under their 
weight as she went along. I do not %now why 
it was that Maud knocked so timiilly at the 
studio door; but some premonition, perhaps, 
caused her heart to beat londly, and her nerves 
to thrill as she claimed admission. 

Arthur White had been waiting for that sum- 
mons With all a lover's impatience. His picture 
was completed, and, for once, all the vital love 
of a mar’s soul, and the artistic force of his in- 
tellect inspired him. The face he had painted 


the sash and: 





was the face he loved. Of course, the likenegg: 
did not satisfy him—nothing of mortal work 
could have done that; but there was much in‘it 
that appealed only'to his sesthetic taste, and there 
the inspiration of his love had been reached, 
While waiting for the original the artist had been 
feasting on the picture; a touch here and thete 
on the drapery was wanting to its perfection, he 
had said to the girl at her last sitting; but jg 
was rather that he might see her again in the 
old place than from any real necessity. An abs 
solute loneliness came over him, as he thought 
of the hours ‘in which they had been together, 
while his heart and his genius kindled alike into 
supreme action under the mere influence of her: 
presence. 

It:seemed hard, almost impossible, for him to 
give up the sweet life they had been leading, the 
lope of her coming, the dainty preparations, the 
dreamy after-time, when every word or look of. 
the fait young creature came back to him witha 
hazy, poetic glamor over it that was like mist upon 
a rose-thicket, softening the beautiful reality, 

“At last,” he said, drawing the girl into his 
room with a gentle touch of the hand, which 
made her eyes droop, and sent.a rosy flush all 
over her. ‘At last!’ 

Maud looked up. : That shaded room, with 
its litter of artistic fragments, seemed more like 
home to her than the poor apartments in her 
tenement abode. She had learned to appreciate 
the peculiar fascination attached to these things, 
and out of her own bright nature had sprung s 
keen sympathy with the genius of the man who 
was to her like a god on earth. Was this the 
last time she would come there? When she was 
no longer needed would some other girl, whose 
picture might be far more beautiful than hers; 
take her place there? Would he look into other 
eyes as he had looked into-hers? No! no! that 
was impossible ; but it troubled that gentle heart 
that he should look into other eyes than hers 
at all. 

«Will you look at the picture now?’ ssid 
White, leading his visitor up to the veiled easel; 
and regarding her with anxious scrutiny, feeling 
all at once how inadequate his genius had been 
to embody the sweet, spiritual expression of her 
face,'and hesitating, with his hand on the dra 
pery, while she “felt equally sure that he had 
made her far more beautiful than she deserved, 
if the portrcit was beautiful at all. 

Ah! It was beautiful. Maud could not be 
lieve that the exquisite creature sitting there was 
intended for her. Yet the artist was right, Nw 
ture had, indeed, surpassed his genius; yet that 
in itself had done much in making a really splen- 
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did picture. Sitting in a low, old-fashioned easy- 
obair, Maud was looking down upon the child, 
who seemed to have thrown herself at her feet. 
The rich-hued drapery of a shawl, cast loose 
from her shoulders, had fallen over her dress, 
and rested on the floor. Against this drapery 
the little girl leaned, with one hand across her 
friend’s lap, the other was grasping at the shawl, 
as if she had been seized with sudden shame of 
her torn shoes, and in another instant would 
draw the shawl over them. A shade of tender 
sympathy was in the elder girl’s face; her lips 
were just parting, as if gentle words were crowd- 
ing to them. It was a sweet, harmonious group, 
and while Maud would not believe that the 
beauty was hers, she was so struck by it that she 
fairly caught her breath. 
«Does it please you,’’ questioned the artist, 
watching her face wistfully, for he was by no 
means satisfied with his own work. . 


The color came into his face. She looked 


quietly from the artist to his picture; then her 
lips moved {remulously, anda blush surged up 
to her forehead. 

“If I were only half as beautiful, you might 


indeed care for me.”’ 
“Only half as beautiful? Why, Maud, if I 
really could give your face exactly as it is now, 


we need not wait for better times, that would 
soon win us an independ but it falls so far 
beneath you.” 

As Maud was about to answer, Maggie called 
to her from the dais on which they had always 
been grouped for a sitting. 

‘Come along Maudie, I’m almost ready.” 

Sure enough the child had taken off her old 
shoes and flung them with supreme contempt 
intoa corner ofthe room. With much straining 
of buttons she had put on a new pair of horse+ 
leather boots, which glistened gorgeously against 
the loose folds of the shawl. Then throwing off 
her blue hood, she had crowned her head with 
8 little sailor's hat, from which a blue ribbon 
fluttered down among her’thick amber curls ; 
rather out of keeping with her faded calico dress, 
but the little creature was too pretty in herself 
for anything to seem much out of place with 
her. 

“Come along, Maudie, I’m all ready; Mr. 
White can oegin at the new hat or boots; it 
don’t make any difference to me which.” 

“Upon my word, I wouldn’t mind painting 
her that way,” said White, struck with a selfish 
idea, «It is a shame that the child should not 
betaken with her good clothes on. Besides, I 
promised a picture to her mother.”’ 

Maud’s heart gave a joyful leap, and her eyes 

Vou. LXIV.—20 








shone. She went up to the child and fell to 
kissing her. 

‘* Come sit down, I'm all ready, and want to 
snuggle up to you, just as we used to.”’ 

** Would you, Maud? Would you come with 
her, Maud ?”’ whispered White. 

Maggie lifted her sweet, pleading face. 

‘« Won't you,-now, Maudie ?” 

“Tf I can; if grandfather will let me,’ 

Of course he'll let you. Why not?’ said 
the artist. 

**I don’t know, Arthur; after this I shall 
have something to do.”’ 

** How, what can you mean ?”’ 

‘* Nothing, much; only a lady that grandfather 
wante to please, has taken a fancy that I can help 
her about some fine work that she don’ t:want'to 
trust toany one else, so I shall be away from drome 
more than usual.’’ 

**A lady,” said White, over whose face a sud> 
den cloud came. ‘ What lady?” 

«The name is Rochester. She is in some way 
related to the young English gentleman.” 

** Indeed !”’ 

‘+ You do not like this,” said Maud, troubled 
by her lover's clouded face. ‘I felt the same 
way at first ; but grandfather seemed to wish it, 
and I could, not refuse anything.’ 

“No, no! you could not reftise. Still, still, 
oh, Maud! if 1 only had made my way a little 
more rapidly; or if this superfine education, 
which brother Dan almost forced upon me, had 
not cost so much, your grandfather should take 
no*help but mine.” ‘I never knew that it was to 
crave money till now. It is hard to see m 
future wife——"’ 

‘No, no! You must not say that; I have 
prayed so often for the power to help my grands 
parents. One time it seemed the greatest bless- 
ing God could send me; but now——”’ 

But now,” said Arthur, circling ‘her waist 
with his arm and drawing her toward him. . 

Here little Maggie sprang up and caught hold 
of Maud’s dress with both hands. 

** Don’t now,” she pleaded, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘* Mar told me to take care of her, and 
she'll soold meso. Please let her go; it scares 
her dreadfully—don’t it Maudie.” 

Arthur Whitelaughed pleas..ntly. Maud, cov- 
ered with vehement blushes, scooped to kiss the 
excited little one, who turned Ler face away. 

** Won't you kiss ‘me, Maggie i"’ 

Maggie only answered that sle wished he'd 
begin with her new boots, for she never meant 
to come there again—never ! 

Then to appease the young lady, White, posed 
her for the new picture, and told herif she didn’t 
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stop being cross, or ever talked to anybody 
about—well, about anything, the new boots 
should. never ‘go in,'nor the hat either; but if 
she was a good girl, and said nothing naughty, 
she-should have a:famous little lady, just’ like 
her own self, to hang on the wall of her mother's 
bedroom. Whereupon Maggie pouted a little 
longer and said she rather guessed ‘she'd re 
atill arid have the picture. 

It was a little hard on White that he found 
himself compelled to get out a new canvas and 
chalk in the sulky little girl, while his eyes’ kept 
wandering to another face so often ‘that he was 
soon brought to order by a protest from the dais. 

“Tm going:.home,”’ said Maggie, * right off, 
too. , It isn’t) me you are ‘picturing. I won't 
stay for you to make believe another minute. 
Aayway, I want to show mar andthe baby my 
new things before you + ps em with so much 
chalk. ” 

Maggie spoke the'trath. She was wild to get 
home, and Maud, very much disappointed and 
half-provoked, took the child away. 

She had scarcely gone when old Mr. Ingersoll 
knocked at thé studio-door.’ White led him at 
once to the picture, and eagerly watched his face 
as he examined it—watched with close atten- 
tion, for he knew that it was the’ opinion + a 
judge that would be given. 

The old man’s eyes brightened ‘and kindled as 
he gazed. The expression was so decided that 
White felt a:triumphant — come over him ra 
fore 4 word was! 

“It is hetlikeness. It is a work of art that 
you may well:bé proud of my young-friend,” he 
said at length, holding out his hand. 

‘Will you accept it then? It was for you I 
painted it.” 

The old man shook his head. 

«« Some day, when I have a ‘place to put it in,” 
he said, with gentle sadness. 





MRR 

The young artist hesitated. His color went 
and came. He covered the picture without know. 
ing it, and then tore'the veil off again. deal 

You will not accept my poor shadow, 
I—I am ‘about to ask you for the young 
herself. Oh, Mr. Ingersoll! if you only could 
guess how I:love her, how completely every 
hope of my life is bound ‘up in hets, you woul 
not refuse her to me.” - 

** You love her—the child ?” 

“Nay, sir, does this fair creature look likes 
child?” said the artist, pointing to his picture,” 

«« You love her—my Maud ?”’ 

* Better than my own life, Mr. Ingersoll.” 

** And she, Maud herself. Doessheé knowthis?” 

The young man bent his eyes to the floor, and 
faltered. 

«* I—I could not conceal it from her.” 

*¢ And she?’ 

- “Oh, sir, Maud forgives me.” 

“That is, my grandchild loves you !” 

‘¢T think—I hope so.”’ 

The old man dropped slowly into a chair, evi- 
dently stunned by what he had heard. Thus, 
minute ‘after minute he sat in silence. Then the 
young man approached him. 

‘4 Have'I offended you, sir?’’ 

“Offended me? No, young man; but I must 
have time to think——’”’ i 

**E do not ask for her now, only permission; 
to love her, and to claim her when I have earned © 
the right.” 

The old man drew @ deep breath, like a con 
demned man reprieved for a short time. He 
simply held out his hand, and absolutely. clung 
to that of the artist for support as he arose from 
his chair. 

‘¢ At another time—at another time. I cannot 
talk of these things now,” he said, and left the 
room, almost staggering as he walked. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





LITTLE GERTIE’S PRAYER. 


BY OCLARA B. HEATH. 


Mamma was staying at home one day, , 
So Gertie sat in the pew alone, 

And listened’ to sermon and sotig of praise, 
And very still was the little one. 


Papa looked solemn, and wise, and good, 
As the words. of the Holy Book he read; 

But the hymn was long, and the text was hard, 
And both passed over the little head. 


“Was my little daughter good at church ? 
Did she look at papa and quiet Keep?” 
“Oh, yes !” she answered, “TI sat so still, 
I almost think that I wont to sleep.” 





“T forgot to put my hand to my face, 
_ At the outside prayer,” she simply said, 
“ But, ma, I remembered the other one, 
And covered my eyes, and bowed my head.” 


Oh, darling child! there is many a one 

Whose steps are slow, and whose locks are gray, 
Whose eyes are dim with the rain of years, 

That never bow down, in faith, to pray. 


There is many a one in manhood’s prime, 
And many a one called brave and fair, 
Whose heart is mute, and whose Hps are dumb, 
In the holy time of praise and prayer. 





‘SBVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETO. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 


We give this month a lot of patterns for infants’ 
wardrobe ; first, a christening-robe, made of the 
finest nainsook or linen lawn. The fullness is 
disposed in box-plaits into a yoke, either low 
or high-necked, as may be preferred. The high- 
necked, long-sleeved dresses are now generally 
preferred for babies’ dresses in this\climate. In 
our design, the pieces which are ornamented 


with the pattern, in braiding, are set on, being 
made of very fine linen, shaped, braided, and 
then stitched on to the lawn or nainsook, as 
seen in the engraving. Then the plaits are laid 
at the top, and the lower ones are simply folded 
by the iron when the dress is done up. The 
braiding is continued all round the bottom of 
the skirt, and @ narrow ruffle, edged with Valen 
ciennes is put on to stand up,'as may be seen. 
The yoke is of linen, braided to match, and 
edged with Valencien. Strings of the lawn are 
braided, and tie at the waist in the back. 

Next we give a flannel skirt, braided with 


nt sean AE 


fine, white silk braid. This skirt has a 





adjusted to.dt, pointed-at both ends, and with a’ 
long slit made-near the arm-hole, ‘throagW which 
one end passes and ‘ties at the back with fine 
linen tape-strings. The Shoulder-straps for in- 
fants’ skirts, made in this manner, do away 
with the necessity for pins, which are always 
undesirable in making a baby’s toilet. 

Next we give a skirt-body, made of fine linen 
double, with shoulder-straps buttoning in front 
and with buttons around the waist, tied at 


the back with soft linen tape-strongs; to this 
the over-skirt is buttoned; allowing the child's 
skirts to be removed without undressing. 

The patterns for ‘‘ bibs,’’ one in flannel pique, 


braided, and with the edge done in button-hole 
stitch ; the other.made of fine mull, and quilted 


over a half sheet of wadding, backed with tment 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


GARMENTS, ETO. 





edged with Hamburg embroidery. Either of 
these ‘‘bibs’’ are desirable for teething chil- 
dren. 

Next we give a very pretty pattern for the 
linen under-skirt still in use, though not so 


generally as it used to be, and the indispensable 
‘‘ napkin-cover’’ for the child as soon as it is 
put into short dresses. It should be made of 


the finest cotton flannel for winter, and of cam- 
bric for summer wear; and nothing less than a 
half dozen should be provided. 

We also give two pretty designs for the useful 
apron-stip so much worn by all children from 


one year to four or five.. Like the dresses, the 





yokes may be made high in the neck, and the 


sleeves long ; but, in our Southern States, n 
could be more desirable-than these low-necked, 


els enewey 


almost sleeveless slips; and they are a good sub.’ 
stitute for dresses in hot climates, made of linen 
lawn or nainsook, and of brown Holland for 
morning wear. 

A novelty in the way of a water-proof cloak 
for a young lady completes our list for this 
month. It is made of navy-blue water-proof 
cloaking, cut in a long, loose sacque, long enough 
to admit of belting in at the waist. The sleeves 
are large coat-sleeves, with a cuff turned back, 
ornamented with two buttons. The sacque but- 
tons all down the front, of course. The cape 
is cut in the circular shape, bound with alpaca } 


¢ 


braid, and the piece on the back is of black 
cloth, also bound and set on with six buttons, 
and simulated button-holes; very stylish, and 
an improvement upon the hood which we have 
had for so long a time. Three and a half to 
four yards of cloaking, three dozen buttons, _ 
quarter of a yard of black cloth or cashmere for 
the cuffs, pockets, and back-piece will be re 
quired, 














DOUBLE-BREASTED POLONAISE, BELTED IN AT THE WAIST. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


In presenting this beautiful design to our § give a diagram, which will enable them to cut it 
fair readers we also, a8 usual, on the next page, } out and make it themselves. 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE DOUBLE-BREASTED POLOVAIsgZ 
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No. 1. Har or Back. No. 4. Pocket. 
No. 2. Hatr or Front. No. 5. Connar. 
No. 8. SLezve anp Curr. The dotted line shows the collar turned back. 








CHILD’S JACKET AND BORDER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


| Materials: Six ounces Lady Betty wool, me- 
‘dium-size bone crochet-hook, knitting-needles, 
No. 14, Bell guage. 

, Make a chain of 200 stitches ; join round. 

$ 1st Row: Double crochet. The next 56 rows 
re of Gobeline crochet, that is, put the hook un- 
fier both the horizontal threads of the stitch. 

‘. Divide the skirt in half, leaving 12 stitches on 


? 

each side for arm-hole. Take a knitting-needle, 

, and pick up the stitch from arm-holes, front side. $ stitch of each rib. 2nd Row: Five chain, one 

| Ist Row; Knit 3, purl 8 backward and for- § single into the first chain,’ one double in the 
ward for 24 rows, decreasing one at. the com-} treble of last row. This forms'a picot edge. A 


mencement of each row. This decrease is made } 





by knitting or purling two together, as the rule 
may be. The back is knitted the same as front. 

For the shoulder-straps, cast on 63 stitches. 
Knit these in ribs for 24 rows, decreasing one at 
the commencement of each row. These are sewn 
to the front and back, as shown in the illustration. 
For the sleeve, make a chain of 60 stitches; 
join round, work 20 rows of Gobeline crochet 
without increasing ; in the 21st row and five suc- 
ceeding ones, increase one by putting the hook 
twice in the same stitch. This forms the shape of 
top of sleeve. Take four needles and pick up 
first row of sleeve; rib the same as top for 22 
rows. This forms the cuff. The whole edge of 
jacket is worked with one row of double crochet. 
The edging is worked with two rows. 

Ist Row: Two chain, one treble in the center 


ribbon, half-inch wide, is run through. Cast on 
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DESIGN FOR CARRIAGE-RUG, 


aeeeee 


IN TRICOT CROCHET, 





270 stitches, knit plain backward and forward, 
taking two together at the 71st, 135th, and 206th 


eeu iu the illustration. This is sewn on the neck- 


AAR 
band. The sleeve-band consists of 60 stitch ey 
and is knitted plain backward and forward, and 
stitch, and the last twoon the needle This is done { is sewn on the top of the cuff. The bottom of 
on each of the six rows to make the corners, as } jacket and sleeve is trimmed with the same edg: 
ing as the top of jacket, 





DESIGN FOR CARRIAGE-RUG, IN TRICOT CROCHET. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This kind of cover is suitable for cradles or 
basket-carriages, for covering a baby, or for a 
chaise-lounge. The foundation consists of broad 
and narrow stripes, which are crocheted length- 
wise in Victoria stitch, ane joined together by a 
row of slip stitches. The broad stripes are alter- 
nately of green and red wool, and consist of 
thirty-one rows worked backward and forward ; 
the narrow one, which are worked entirely with 
black wool, have only fifteen rows. According 
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to the illustration, the broad stripes are orna- 
mented with a design worked in cross-stitch and 
point-russe, with Berlin wool and filoselle, ins 
variety of bright colors ; the narrow stripes have 
a Greek border, also worked in cross-stitch, 
with maize filoselle. Round the edge a fringe 
is made about four inches long of tufts of Berlin ; 
wool in various colors, corresponding to those of 
the cover. Instead of Turkish colors this cover. 
can be worked in two shades of the same color. 
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SMOKING-CAP, WITH BORDER AND CROWN IN CROCHET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


The cap is worked over fine white cord, about 
the size of ordinary whip-cord, in double crochet, 
with purse-silk aad steel hook. When. you have 
worked the crown a sufficient size to fit the head, 
work another row, and draw up the cord. This 
forms the edge of the crown. For an ordinary 
size, the crown of the cap should be seven 
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inches in diameter, and the depth of the border 
three inches. .If a larger size is needed, the 
increase can be made by working more rows of 
the ground color. The cap is lined with silk, 
and finished with a hansome tassel, For colors, 
use black, green, maize, white, which are most 
effective. 





EMBROIDERED EDGING. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Town GARDENING.—Now that the fall has come to nip the 
buds for this season—one word to amateur florists and hor- 
ticulturalists. We have written so frequently advice for 
them in this department, encouraged so heartily the taste 
for this gentlest of arts, and given so faithfully practical 
directions which we knew to be practicable, that we feel enti- 
tled to add a word of warning, especially to city readers, 
drawn from a long experience of defeat. Nothing is aa 
tempting, or as disappointing asa garden in town, You 
move, perhaps, from one house encircled with brick pave- 
ments, to another, behind which lies a patch of ground. 
Behold your opportunity! All the bits. of Paradise owned 
by your friends rise before you; you will put them all to 
shame. The land is as a desolate wilderness before you, but 
it shall be as the garden of Eden i ehind you.. What can be 
easier? There is the ground—the sunshine and rain wait 
overhead. A few dollars will purchase seeds, roots, cuttings, 
and everybody is ready with advice, The florists’ books 
open a bewildering array of beauty for your choice. You 
choose discreetly those plants marked, “of easy culture.” 
You give the culture: where the ease lies you cannot dis- 
cover; certainly not in your aching back, or anxious brain, 
You arm yourself with pruning-hooks, and knives, and patent 
floral tools; you heap on the fertilizers, grow learned in the 
matter of loam, sand, wood, earth; you weed, dig, hoe, and 
then you leave the matter to beneficent Nature, while yon 
attend to more important affairs. Whereupon, July finds 
your rhododendron-bed a collection of dry sticks, your ver- 
benas yellow, straggling stalks, your costly roses devoured 
by one of the innumerable worms furnished by beneficent 
Nature for that purpose. There are docks in your grass, 
thistles in your ferns, and dandelions everywhere ; curculios, 
caterpillars, bugs, strip the green leaves out of sight, and 
moles destroy your precious bulbs. Meanwhile your neigh- 
bor’s garden blooms in exquisit t , aud an abandon of 
color. The reason is your neighbor cither employs a gar- 
dener, or sets apart a portion of every day absolutely for her 
flowers. Nobody need hope to succeed with an ornate gar- 
den in a city, who cannot devote to it either money or time. 
Both ground and atmosphere are utterly different from the 
succulent svil and untainted air of the country and country 
towns. Even after the most skillful Gare, you will be cha- 
grined to find the rose, which you had with difficulty coaxed 
to a height of two or three feet, covering some farm-stable 
to thé very roof with its luxuriant beauty, unheeded and 
unvalued. Foreign, half-hardy plants, which the beginner 
in gardening is most apt to choose, require as constant watch- 
fulness of their individual traits and humoring of their 
idiosyncracies as children; and the mother who has the 
growth of her human plants to care for, should not attempt 
their culture unless she would earn a sure disappoint- 
ment. 

Let her devote the “patch of ground” to the hardy her- 
baceous plants and perennials, which will grow on from 
year to year, while she is pruning and training Tom and 
Mary. A tree or two, grape-vines, the innumerable hardy 
roses, the honeysuckles, the American ivy, the crimson 
trumpet creeper, will cover brick walls and bare ground 
with color and perfume, and give her at last, if not a “ bit of 
Faradise,” an old-fashioned garden. No better back-ground 
for their memories of childhood could be given to her little 
ones. 











Home Work For OcTosER.—With the first cool nights the 
crowds of city people, chased by heat and disease out of dusty 
streets and rows of baking houses into mountain glens o 
gusty sea-beaches, begin to troop back, we can fancy with 
how many lingering looks behind. The dust begins to be 
Cleared away from the modest little house-front in the sub 
urb, and from the stately stone door-ways in fashionable 
quarters. Home is to be made ready in both houses for 
winter. The rich connoisseur in art brings back some tre. 
sure from Paris or Vienna to decorate the one, and the little 
shop-girl, bright-eyed and rosy after her brief holiday among 
the hills, dresses the parlor of the other with rare lichens 
and ferns, stopping to put a bit of gray moss under the blue 
ribbon of her hair. But with both there is the same sense 
of coming in-doors again; the same quickened desire to 
bring into their homes something of the wider beauty of 
nature and of art with which they have made friends out. 
side. In the country, too, where householders are not 
driven from under their own roofs by the inhospitable-sum- 
mer, fall is the season for not only cleaning, but for the alter. 
ing and beautifying of the house for winter. Now are the 
parlors repapered, and the new curtains hung. With every 
year, too, there is developed among the people a higher 
taste and wider knowledge to apply to these ends, A few 
weeks ago we happened to see the state “ keeping-room” of 
a well-to-do farmer, furnished precisely as it had been sixty 
yearsago. Circular mats of glaring-colored rags, braided te 
gether, fitted the floor; on the corner cupboard, which still 
fitted the angle of the wall, stood a stuffed parrot; vases of 
wax-fruit, the like of which never grew, were on the mantle 
shelf; and the sole decoration of the walls, a gorgeously- 
colored print of King George and Queen Caroline—their 
clothes the evident motif and object of the picture. Nowa 
days, in the living room of such a house, we would find most 
probably a pretty chromo or photograph of a fine painting, 
or a plaster cast ofsome of the world-renowned shapes of 
beauty, bequeathed to us from past ages; in the vases, too, 
would be the real fern or autumn-leaves. It may be that the 
chromo or cast would cause a real artist to shiver; but they 
are many steps in advance of the sampler and parrot, This 
gcneral, eager groping for beauty, ignorant, as it necessarily 
is in many cases, is one of the most hopeful signs of our civi- 
lization; and now is the time, of all others in the year, to 
make it apparent in our homes and every-day lives. 

Tae Gems or Art has been so popular, this year, asa pre 
mium, that we shall continue it for next year. It consists, 
as we have already said, of twenty-five of the best steel- 
engravings that have appeared in this magazine. We will 
send it, in place of the premium picture, “ Not Lost, But 
Gone Before,” if preferred. Many ladies wrote to us, last 
year, that if they had known of it in time, they weuld have 
taken it for their premium instead of the mezzotint. They 
will now have a chance to secure it. 

More For tue Money can be had in “ Peterson” than in 
any other ladies’ magazine. On this point the newspaper 
press is unanimous. “ Peterson” is just the magazine for 
the times. 


Tue Noveer of “ Theo,” as our fair readers are finding 
out, is the best Miss Hodgson has ever written, and alto 
gether the best that has appeared in any periodical this 
year. 
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Our PReaium Mezzorint For 1874, in the opinion of ail 
who have seen it, is unequalied. The title is, “ Not Lost, 
But Gone Before.” It is best described by two quotations 
from Scripture. “ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
«In heaven their angels do always behold the face of My 
Father which is in heaven.” No household will be com- 
plete without this touching and beautiful picture, By get- 
ting up a club for “ Peterson,” at_our extremely low terms, 
you can secure this invaluable premium, which, at a re- 
tail store, would sell for five dollars. Understand, it is no 
theap lithograph, but a first-class mezzotint. Begin, at 
yee, to get up your clubs! Speci of the magazi 
will be sent, gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, 
yo that you need not soil your own copy. 





Tapte-Cover; with Roman Emsrorpery.—Half of one of 
the ends, and a small portion of the side-border, is given'in 
the fall size. This cover is particularly suitable for a bou- 
doir-table, The cover may be of cloth, reps, or any suitable 
material. The border is of the ecru material, especially 
adapted to this work, and it is button-holed round the edge, 
and embroidered with silk of the same color. When tlie 
embroidery is finished, the ecru material is cut away outside 
the pattern, and furniture satin is placed under the back of 
the embroidery. An ecru linen-point braid is button-holed 
round the edge, and’sewn over’with long stitches, as shown 
in the design. A fringe, either ecru, or of the color of the 
satin, finishes the cover. The same design could be worked 
fo nainsook muslin upon net, and would make a very beau- 
tiful antimacassar, the middle of which could be ornamented 
with any small pattern. 


Iris sarzst, always, when remitting ‘or a magazine or 
newspaper, to subscribe to the old established ones. Peri- 
odicals like “ Peterson,” that have been published for half a 
lifetime, involve no risk. But new enterprises, more than 
half the time end in disaster; and persons subscribing to 
them, lose their money as a consequence. Not one maga- 
zine out of a dozen that is started, succeeds; they live on for 
a few months, or years, and them die. It is oly the long- 
established periodicals, in which tens of thousands of capital 
are invested, and whuse circulation ensures stability as well 
as superiority, for which it is safe to subscribe in advance, 

Br Earty In Tur Fre1.p.—Now is the time to begin to get 
up clubs for 1874, You cannot commence toosoon. Every 
year ladies write to us, that, if they had begun a little sooner, 
they could have had larger clubs. This is important, be- 
cause the larger the club, the cheaper the magazine is to 
each subscriber. ‘“ Everybody prefers ‘ Peterson,’ and says 
it is the cheapest and best,” is what all tell us. If you start 
soon enough, you will have no difficulty in getting a club, 
or even several clubs, and so earning all the premiums. 
Ask your friends to compare “ Peterson” with other maga- 
zines, and to observe how much better it is than those at the 
same price, 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

The Young Lady's Friend. Edited and Revised by the author 
of “ Unsettled Points of Etiquette. Philadu: J. B. Lippincott 
@Co—In republishing this lient manual. for young 
ladies, the new edition has done very good service to the 
rising generation, and one for which all parents will be grate- 
ful. Her part of the work is gracefully and pleasantly con- 
tributed, and the suggestions on good manners she offers to 
her readers will be fuund worthy of acceptance. Even a 
superficial reading of the volume by young ladies cannot 
fail to benefit them in morals, health, and .manners, for it 
treats of all these things with serious consideration and sin- 
gular good sense, 








May. By Mrs. Oliphant... New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co.—If they ali were not so excellent in plot, characters, 
and execution, we woulil be tempted to say that this is the 
best of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels. But even when most ab- 
sérbed by the exquisite style, purity, and strength ot May, 
we recollect “The Chronicles of Carlingford,” “Margaret 
Maitland,” and other works of hers, and remember that we 
have always thought her last novel the best. This present 
one is a curious and attmactive study of those subtle forces 
of the mind which direct the actions of men aud women to 
certain ends. Pure and passionate in its delineations of the 
master passion, love; introducing characters so true and 
good as to prove that the author's Knowledge of the better 
side of human nature is broad and deep; a plot that will not 
be unraveled before the proper moment, despite the closest 
search ; and beautiful in its descriptions of nature, this story 
will have all the reading world for its admirer. Mrs, Oli- 
phant possesses that rare secret of literary art, how to ex- 
cite tothé utmost the interest of her readers without the 


“most distunt resort to any power of sensation. “May” aptly 


illustrates her power in this particular, for it is only an every 
day’story, such as any of us may be called upon at any time 
to take part in. 

Work. By Louisa M. Alcott, Boston: Roberts Brothers.— 
The author of this strong, wholesome book, which is full of 
what Carlyle calls “the endless significance of work,” mod- 
‘estly designates it “a story of experience,” From cover to 
cover its moral purpose asserts itself, and while we are not 
sure that novels, congjdered purely as works of art, ought to 
have any such purpose, we can find no objection to it in 
“Work.” How pleasantly and attractively Miss Alcott 
writes is known to almost every one, for the number of in- 
telligent people who have not read “ Little Women,” and 
“ Little Men,” is a very small one. Neither of those volumes, 
however, had the deep, earnest tone of “ Work,” though no 
doubt each was a story of experience as this one is. Miss 
Alcott here is writing for every young girl and woman— 
striving to use the talents that God has put into her hand or 
brain. She tells, in the fourm of a novel, what one young 
girl did, how, and why, and where she failed ; how, and why, 
aud where she succeeded—and her novel is as a guide-book 
to other young girls, who would work if they but knew the 
way. We had been better pleased if the sweet love story of 
the book had ended happily, but the sterner purpose of the 
author forbade such a conclusion. 

Wit and Wisdom of George Eliot. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
—This handsomely bound and printed volume of two hun- 
dred and fifty one pages, contains brief selections from the 
novels of George Eliot, made with taste and judgment. If 
this great novelist had written no more than is herein pub- 
lished, her fame would be only less than it now is, for she is 
an author who thinks profoundly and feels deeply. Out of 
her eventful experience have come these many wise deduc- 
tions ; and out of her exceptional intellectual strength and 
delicacy these words of exquisite wit. 

I Go A-Fishing. By W. C. Prime. New York: Harper & 
Brothers—Mr. Prime has, at various times, gone almost 
everywhere. He went boating in Egypt, tenting in the 
Holy Land, to the. “Old House by the River,” and in “ Later 
Years” traveled about indiscriminately, and whenever he 
came home from one of his pleasant journeyings, he told us 
in the most attractive and absorbing manner all he had seen, 
heard, or learned. In “Going A-Fishing,” he saw and heard 
@ great deal, and this book recites itall. It isa good, chatty, 
lazy bit of scholarly gossip, making most charming reading. 

Must it be? By Carl Detlef. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.—This is a clever translation from the German of a very 
clever story, full of all manner of German philosophy, often 
inexpressibly sad, but ending happily for hero and heroine, 
and not so happily for those attempted to destroy their 
future. The book is very admirably illustrated. 
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Books sy THE Best AutHors! In Sets!—A set of each of 
the following works should be placed in every Library, and 
be found in every family in the land. They are published 
this day, and are for sale by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia: ' 

Mas. Emma D., E. N. Sovrruwortn’s Works.—Complete in 
35 volumes, bound in morocco cloth, full gilt back, price 
$1.75 each ; or $61.25 a set, each set in a neat box, 

Mas. Ann 8. StepHens’ Works. Complete in 20 volumes, 
bound in morocco cloth, full gilt back, price $1.75 each; or 
$35.00 a set, each set in a neat box. 

CaroLinE LEE Hentz’s Works.—Green and Gold Edition. 
Complete in twelve volumes, in Green Morocco cloth, full 
gilt back, price $1.75 each; or $21.00 a set, each set in a 
neat box. 

CuHaARLEs Dickens’ Works. Propie’s Duopectmo Eprrion. 
—This edition is printed on fine paper, from large, clear 
type, leaded, and contains Two Hundred Illustrations on 
tinted paper. Complete in 22 vol , gilt back, price $1.50 
each; or $34.00 a set, each set in a neat box. Green Cloth 
Edition, 22 vols., price $42.00 a set. Illustrated Octavo Edi- 
tion, 18 vols., price $31.50 a set. Illustrated Duodecimo Edi- 
tion, 34 vels., price $50.00 a set. Editions of all of the above 
are also issued in fine half calf bindings. 

Miss Exiza A. Dupvy’s Works. Complete in nine vol- 
umes, bound in morocco cloth, from new designs, full gilt 
back, price $1.75 each ; or $15.75 a set, each set in a neat box. 

ALEXANDER Dumas’ Works.—Complete in eighteen vol- 
umes, bound in cloth, price $1.75 each; or $31.50 a set, 
each set in a neat box. 

CuarLes Lever’s Works.—Complete in ten volumes, 
bound in cloth, price $2.00 each; or $20.00 a set, each set 
in a neat box. 

Sets of any of the above Works will be sent to any one, 
at once, to any place in the United States, free of expense 
for freight or postage, on remitting the price of the set or 
sets of books wished, to the Publishers, T, B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Great Western Gun Works.—Mr. J. H. Johnston’s ad- 
vertisement, 179 Smithfield street, Pittsburgh, Penn., has 
been published in this magazine during the past year. An 
annoying error has appeared in his advertisement in the 
price of Double Shot Guns. The minimum price of these 
goods should have been published at $8, instead of $3. We 
thus take this method of correcting the mistake. 
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take food. In these cases it becomes a nice question to de 
termine whether purgative medicine should be 

This point can safely be determined by distending the lips, 
and, though the tongue may appear clean, if the cavity of 
the mouth is found lined with adhesive, thick saliva, pre 
senting the appearance of a gummy exudation, laxatives are 
clearly indicated. 

In such cases rhubarb and magnesia (Husband’s) can be 
advantageously administered, and the child will soon be 
more disposed to partake of nourishment. In the next place, 
where the tongue is clean, there is uo medicine comparable 
with the aromatic sulphuric acid, in small doses, twice a 
day, to remove the debility, or restore the strength, and 
hasten convalescence, 

Eczema, or clusters of vesicles, with burniug heat, and 
porrigo, or scald-head, attended with or without enlargement 
of the submaxillary glands, (swelling beneath the under 
jaw,) often arise during dentition, and are obstinate affec- 
tions, Attention to the gums, an occasional dose of rhubarb 
and magnesia, elder ointment, or dilute citrine ointment, 
will soon remove the cutaneous eruption ; and an emetic of 
ipecac, at least twice a week, will generally soon cause an 
absorption of the glandular difficulty. § i & little 
of the ointment of iodide of potassium is required to be rub- 
bed around the swellings; and in cases of debility, it is well 
to administer the elixir of vitriol, or compound syrup of 
phosphates. 

Very much more should be said in reference to the sym- 
pathies of dentition, to do the subject full justice; but thee 
hints must suffice, with the addition of a few words in refer. 





ence to a prejudice existing in the minds of some mothers 


against scarifying the gums, A popular error is, that if the 
cut gum heals before the tooth advances through it, a hard 
cicatrix is formed over it, which adds greater difficulty to 
subsequent protrusion. This is a fallacy, as the anatomy of 
the parts and daily experience declare; for the gums are 
of a spongy nature, very unlike muscular fibre, being soft 
and plentifully supplied with blood-vessels; and it matters 
not how often the lance is used, no increased hardness is 
ever observed. The other popular notion, that the gums 
should never be lanced until the teeth are near the surface, 
is equally fallacious, since the necessity and urgency of the 
operation are frequently as imperative when the teeth are 
deep-seated, because the capsules in which the teeth are 
inclosed become gested with blood, producing pressure on 
delicate nerves in contact with the advancing teeth, and 
thus occasioning the most severe pain. The free flow of 
dark, grumous blood, with the great relief afforded by it, is 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. [X.—Treraine—Concluded. 


When children are cutting teeth, they should haye the 
benefit of pure air, and more especially should this be at- 
tended to when fever occurs as the result of irritation from 
this cause. The room should be well ventilated, bed-curtains 
dispensed with, and the covering of the child, when con- 

* fined to its couch, should be as light as is consistent with 
moderate warmth merely, Cliildren who have passed through 
the more alarming stages of dentition, or some disease dur- 
ing this period, are frequently met with, who still seem to 
waste, to lose strength, and manifest great disinclination to 





arg t in favor of the remedy. 

I have never known any injurious effects to arise from 
lancing the gums, but the cases are numerous, indeed, in 
which the most fatal conseyuences have resulted from neglect 
of this safe and simple act. Nay, it is sometimes necessary 
to scarify the gums when the points of the teeth, especially 
the canine and some of the molars, appear through the gum; 
for these sharp points become very broad toward the base, 
and the spaces in which the eye-teeth appear are often con- 
tracted by the teeth on either side, and they are, in conse 
quence, cut with much more pain and difficulty. 

Squinting, convulsions, water on the brain, and vanous 
spasmodic affections, and even the sudden loss of the power 
of walking, are among the serious products of a neglect of 
a timely free incision of the gums. 





STAINING FLOORS. 

New city houses, anda great many country houses also, 
even of not large cost, are most frequently built with hard 
wood floors ; and now that October has come, and the que 
tion of getting new carpets is a serious one, we give receipts 
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for staining floors, so that they will resemble closely the best 
hard wood. For sitting-rooms, libraries, and bath-rooms 
balls, and stair-ways, they are especially wttractive, 

Mo stain wood red, take two ounces of Brazil-wood, and 
two ounces of potash; mix them with a quart of water,and 
Jet the composition stand in a warm place for several days, 
stirring it occasionally ; with this liquor, made boiling hot, 
brush over the wood, till the desired depth of color is ob- 
tained; then with another brush, brush over the wood, 
while yet wet, with a solution of alum, in the proportion of 
two ounces of alum to one quart of water. 

For a pink or rose red, use double the quantity of potash. 

For a less bright red, dissolve an ounce of dragon's blood 
in a pint of spirits of wine, and brush over the wood with 
the tincture, till the stain appear to be as strong as is de- 
sired; but this is, in fact, rather lacquering than staining. 

For a pink or rose red, add to a gallon of the above infu- 
tion of Brazil-wood two additional ounces of the pearl-ashes ; 
the red may be rendered yet paler, but it is proper, when 
more than this quantity is added, to make the alum-water 
stronger. 

To stain wood black, brush the wood several times with a 
decoction of logwood, then several times with common ink. 

To make a very fine black, brush over the wood with a 
solution of copper in nitric acid as for blue, and afterward 
with logwood, till all the greenness of the copper solution is 

ie. 
“— stain wond yellow, infuse an onnee of turmeric ina 
pint of spirits of wine, and let the mixture stand for several 
days, closely covered, shaking it occasionally. Brush this 
infusion over the wood . A reddish yellow may be given to 
* the color by the addition of a little gum tragacanth. Di- 
luted nitric acid will produce a similar color. 





SLEEPING APARTMENTS. 

“Tt must not be forgotten,” remarks Hufeland, “ that we 
spend a considerable portion of our lives in the bed-chamber, 
and consequently that its healthiness or unhealthiness, can- 
not fail ot having a very important influence upon our phy 
sical well-being.” 

Every one, in fact, who is actuated by a due regard for his 
health and real comfort, will consider an equal degree of 
attention necessury in regard to the size, situation, tempera- 
tare, and cleanliness of the room he occupies during the 
hours of repose, as of his parlor, drawing-room, or any other 
apartment; and yet how often do we find families crowded 
at night into obscure and confined chambers, of dimensions 
scarcely more ample than those of an old-fashioned closet, 
while, perhaps, in most instances, the best reoms in the 
house will ve soi aside fur tue avle purpose of osientatious 
display. 

It isall important that the largest and most lofty room, 
Upon the second floor, be appropriated for the sleeping 


apartment, and that it be freely ventilated, during the day- , 


time, at all seasons, when the weather is not rainy, or other- 
wise very humid, There are few hotises, the rooms of which 
are 80 situated as to render the latter impracticable, and tho 
influence of the practice upon the health of the inmates is 
too important to permit its being neglected from any slight 
Cause, 

* A bed-chamber should be divested of all unnecessary furni- 
ture, and unless of considerable size, should never contain 
more than one bed. There cannot be a more pernicious 
custom, than that pursued in many families, of causing the 
children, more especially, to sleep in small apartments, with 
two or three beds crowded into the same room, 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that cleanliness, in the 
most extensive signification of the term, is, if possible, even 
More necessary, in reference to the bed-chamber, than to 
alunost aay wulaca apai aca 





FRECKLES. 


The September days are the harvest time of the summer's 
sowing of freckles. They are either natural, or proceed 
accidentally from jaundice, or the action of the sun upon 
the part, Heat, or a sudden change of the weather, will 
often cause the skin to appear of a darker color than natural, 
and thereby produce what is called tan, sunburn, etc., which 
scem to differ only in degree, and usually disappear in win- 
ter. Persons of a fine complexion, and those whose hair 
is red, are the most subject to freckles, especially in those 
parte which they expose to the air, 

The origin vf freckles has been thus explained: in the 
spring, the. skin, from the warm covering which the body 
has had in winter, and from various other causes, is pecue 
liarly sensitive, The heat of the sunbeams now draws out 
drops of moisture, which do not dry as rapidly as in summer, 
These drops uperate like a convex glass, to concentrate the 
rays, which are thus made to act powerfully on the rele Mal- 
pighii, and the carbon which it contains is half acidified, and 
this substance, in this state, always has a dark color, In the 
same manner arises the dark tint which the skin in gene- 
ral assumes in summer, and which fire communicates to 
artisans who labor constantly in its immediate vicinity, The 
only bad effect of freckles is, that they induce ladies to keep 
themselves shut yp from the influence of the weather, or to 
apply injurious washes to the face to remove them, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, 
Ba Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac 
tout housekeeper, 
GOUPS. 


Soup with Poached Eggs—Poach some egzs (one for each 
person, and one over) in salted water, with a little vinegar, 
some peppercorns, and a few leaves of parsley, in a shallow 
pan, just long enough to set the yolks slightly; take out 
each egg with a slice, brush it clean with a paste brush, and 
cut it with a round, fluted paste-cutter, abont two inches in 
diameter, so as to get all the eggs a uniform shape, and 
leave neither too much nor tvo little white round them, 
Tura the egg over carefully, brush it clean, and lay it in the 
soup tureen, ready filled with boiling hot, clear, jelly-broth, 
The water in which the eggs are poached should be kept at 
boiling point, but never boll, Some leaves, or very small 
sprigs of chervil, may be served in the soup. 

Julienne Soup.—Cut some carrots, turnips, leeks, onions, 
and celery into shreds; boil the iecky end velesy in salted 
water until quite done, Put a piece of butter the size of an 
egg into a stew-pan ; place it on the fire, when melted, throw 
in the carrot and turnip, stir it over the fire five minutes, 
then throw in the ouions; fry all together until it hegine to 
color; stir the whole time; drain the butter, and put in about 
@ gill of clear stock ; let it boil quickly until reduced to a 
glaze, then add as much clear stock as you require soun;! -- 
It boil ten minutes very gently, skim off the fat, thr »\. .n ta: 
leeks and celery, a fow leaves of tarragon, and a litt!> s.2erni 
salt to taste, add a small plece of white sugar’; let it comm t. 
the boil, and serve. 

Soup from Cals Feet.—Take four feet, clean them nicely, 
and put them on to boll with rather more water. than to 
cover them, Add to this three onions, sliced, three turnips, 
cut in quarters, three carrots, sliced, a bunch of parsley, the 
greén top of a head of Celery, chopped fine, with salt and 
pepper to the taste. While boiling, remove all the fat and 
scum, Ifthe water boils away toe much, add a little more. 
Just before serving, roll @ pioce of buttver in some flour ang 
étir it in. : 
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MEATS. MISCELLANEOUB, 
» 


Boef-steak and Kidney-Pudding—Take two poundsof rump- { . 249s for Hatching.—To all more or less experienced chicken. 


steak, two kidneys, seasoning to taste with salt and ‘black } Tearers, a few practical suggestions on hatching should be 
pepper ; suet crust made with milk, in the proportion of six { far from inappropriate, As regards eggs, after an experience 
ounces of suet to each pouud of flour. Procure somé tender { of twenty years, we confess our utter inability to tell y 
rump-steak, that which has been hung a little time, and } sort of egg contains a cock or hen chicken, and, after com. 
divide it into pieces about an inch square, and cut each kid- { paring notes with the most intelligent and trustworthy. 
ney into eight pieces, Line the dish with crust made with , breeders, we believe no mark or shape of egg can determing 
suet and flour in the above proportion, leaving a small pieco } the much-desired information. For, fortunate ha 
of crust to overlap the edges. Then cover the bottom with { nevertheless, the egg must be picked. A thin-shelled egg ig 
a portion of the steak, and a few pieces of kidney ; season with ; almost certain to be broken, and so spoil a whole nest, An 
salt and pepper, and then add another layer of steak, kidney, * unusually long egg, if of ordinary thickness or a little more, 
and seasoning. Proceed in this manner till the dish is full, : has, in all probability, a double yolk, and will produee,in 
when pour in sufficient water to come within two inches ; most cases, nothing, and, if anything, a monster, probably, 
of the top of the basin. Moisten the edges of the crust, cever ’ A shorter egg than usual is also to be discarded, and so should 
the pudding over, press two crusts together, that the gravy { one laid upward of ten or twelve days, if strong, lively oneg 
may not escape, and turn up the overhanging paste. Wring ‘ are wanted. Eggs one month old will hatch, but the pro- 
out a cloth in hot water, flour it, and tie up the pudding; } duce are nearly always of feeble constitution. The shape 
put it into boiling water, and let it boil for at least four hours. will “epend much on the particular breed; but, compared 
If the water diminishes, always replenish, as the pudding’ with the standard of its own class, the oval, neither too long 
should be kept covered all the time, and not allowed to stop ! nor too short, is best for hatching. There is no need, as 
boiling. When the cloth is removed, cut out a round piece | some bave supposed, of turning those preserved for that pur- 
in the top of the crust, to prevent the pudding bursting, and : pose every day. But, in cold weather, gather them from the 
send it to table in the basin, either in an ornameutal dish, , nests twice or even thrice a day, and do not expose them to 
or with a napkin pinned round it. Serve quickly. For a ; the air when gathered, and store them with the narrow end 
pudding with two pounds of steak and two kidneys, allow } downward. 
four hours. “} Household Hints—Keep your meat ina dry, cool place, 
Beef Cooked in a French Manner.—Procure five pounds of'} your fish on ice, and your vegetables on a stone floor fee 
beef, and three-quarters of a pound of fat bacon; cut the } fromair.. Cut your soap when it comes in, and let it dry 
latter into strips, and roll each strip separately in a season- } Slowly. Keep your sweet herbs in paper bags, each bag con 
ing of parsley and pepper, and then lard the beef thickly ( taining only one description of herb. They should be dried 


over with them. Place some veal-bones at the Kottom of an { im the wind, and not in the sun ; and when ordered inare ° 


earthenware-pau, which has .acover to it; tie the larded.heef ‘ ceipt should be cautiously used, as a preponderance in any 
round with a fillet, and place it upon the bones, Then pour < seasoning spoils it. When oranges or lemons are used for 
over it, very slowly, two tablespoonfuls of rum, taking care } juice, chop down the peel, put it in small pots, and tie them 
that the rum sinks gradually into the beef. Place a thin } down for use. Apples should be kept on dry straw, ina dry 
slice of bacon at the top; then wash and cut up the follow- , Place, and pears hung up by the stalk, 

ing vegetables: a few carrots, an onion, half a turnip, and To Clean a Silk Dress—Take one quarter of a pound of 
one head of celery. Put these into the pan, together with » honey, one quarter of a pound of soft soap (buy the latterat 
three bay leaves, some peppercorns, and a bunch of sweet { 9 chemist’s,) and a gill of gin or spirits of wine. Add to 
herbs, tied up in a muslin bag, and pour over the whole } this two quarts of boiling soft water, and let it stand all 
a large cupful of stock. Cover the pan, and, to prevent the} night. With the mixture scrub the silk on a clean deal 
aroma from escaping, paste a strip of paper round where the table with a. small hard brush, putting each piece. as it is 
lid joins. Bake in a moderate oven for four hours; garnish } cjeaned through water three times, twice through soft water, 


when cold with jeily, and with the vegetables which have 
been stewed with the meat. 


To Roast Ducks.—Be careful to clear the skin entirely from 
the stumps of the feathers; take off the heads and necks, - 
but leave the feet on, and hold them for a few minutes in 
boiling water to loosen the skin, which must be peeled off. | 
Wash the insides of the birds by pouring water through 
them. Put into the bodies a seasoning of boiled onions, 


Cut off the pinions, at the first joint, from the bodies, truss 
the feet behind the backs, and roast the birds at a brisk fire, 


mixed with minced sage, salt, pepper, and a slice of butter, | 


and then through hard. Hang the pieces up somewhere to 
drain, and iron it while still wet, laying over it a foldof 
muslin to prevent the iron (which iron must be hot) from 
coming in contact with the silk. 

Nourishment of Plants,—In respect to nourishment, plants 
differ from animals. In the latter, fullness of feeding ad- 
vances productivity; but in plants, where they receive 

bundant nourish t, their flowers and fruit are long in 
appearing; but when the nourishme.:t is teeble, and the 
vegetable languishes, its reproductive powers act with 
rapidity. The less nourishment it receives, the more ready 





but do not place sufficiently near to be scorched ; baste them 5 jt ig to reproduce. 


constantly, and when the breasts are well plumped, and the 
steam from them draws toward the fire, dish, and serve ( 
them quickly, with a little good brown gravy poured round 
them, and some in a tureen. Young ducks should be roasted 
half an hour; full-size, from three-quarters to one hour. ; 
Barboochre,—Shred some onions very fine, and fry them in N 
butter of a nice brown. Mince some cold, boiled beef very ; 
fine, add to it a tablespoonfui of eurry-powder, and mix } 
with the onions and sufficient good stock to make it about } 
the consistence of thick bread-sauce, Put all together in a} 
sauce-pan, and let it simmer gently for ten or fifteen min- } 
utes. Fill some small pudding-cups with the mixture, 
grating some fine bread-crumbs over the top of each; set 
them in the oven, and lot them remain a quarter of an hour. ‘ 


To Wash White Alpaca and Mohair Garibaldis.—Boiled 
white soap and lukewarm water must be used, (hot water 
will make the material yellow at once,) and after the alpaca 
has been washed in this, and the soap thorougyly removed 
by rinsing in cold water, it must pass through water with a 
very little blue in it, and afterward ironed while damp with 
a handkerchief.or linen cloth over it. 


To Remove Grease from Silk.—Mix fuller’s-earth into @ paste 


with water, and put it upon the spots. Rub it off whendry. 
The grease will be removed without iajury-to the silk. 


Starch for Fine Muslin.—Tsinglass is a very deficate starch 
for fine muslin, also rice. Some add a very little fine salt to 
starch, ;, 
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r Black Lace-—Sponge the lace carefully with gin, 
or, rred, with green tea, and wind it round @ bottle 
bary,as if touched with un iron it would beeome glossy 
and have a flattened appearance. Tt must not be put near 
the Bite, af it would lose its color, euiél look rusty. 

To Restore Linen that has Long been Stained.—Rub the stains 
on each side with wet, brown soap. Mix sonie statch toa 
thick paste with cold water, and spread it over the soaped 

‘Then expose the linen to the sun and air; andifthe 
stains have not disappeared in three or four days rub off the 
mixture, and repeat the process with fresh soap and starch. 
Afterward dry it, wet: it with cold: water, and put it»itt the 


wash. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fig. .—CareiaGe-Dress or Two SHapes or BivE Srix. 
The skirt has points of light blue, laid-on ‘plain, with a 
bias band of the lighter color as a heading, surmounted by 
alaryer point of the darker shade, edged with the lighter, 
The upper-skirt is. pointed, and edged with the light. The 
basque is cut in deep points, both front and back, with a 
plain binding of light. Coat-sleeves, ruffied at the hand. 
Bonnet made of two shades of velvet. Straw-colored gloves. 

Fig. u.—Receprion-Dress or Green §11x.—The skirt is 
quite plain, and the waist is round, worn with a belt and 
buckle. The velvet mentelet is drawn in at the waist, which 
forms a sleeve, trimmed in the back with two lace flounces, 
and headed by a satin band. The fronts are edged with 
narrow lace, which is carried around the neck. 

Fig. 11.—Dtnxer-Dress OF Maroon Srx, trimmed,-with 
three bias pieces of velvet of the same shade, six inches wide 
at the edge of the skirt, narrowing toward the waist, and 
extending over the shoulders, and edged with a box-plaiting 
ofsilk, Coat-sleeves, with trimming to match the skirt; 

Fig. 1v.—Mornine-Dress OF WHITE CASHMERE, MADE 
wirra A Wartreau Prart in THE Back.—The skirt is trim- 
med in front with a ruffle of cashmere, which extends from 
the edge to the neck, headed by a quilting of purple silk or 
ribbon. Very wide sleeves, with coat sleeves underneath, 
trimmed in the same way. 

Fio v.—Visrrine-Dress oF Green Si1tx.—The skirt and 
waist are plain ; the mantelet is the same shade as in Fig. 2. 
Bonnet of black velvet, with green feather. 

Fig. vi.—Svurit ror A Girt or 81x Years.—The skirt is 
dark-green velveteen ; the Polonaise is made of gray cloth, 
edged with Grebe fur. Brown felt hat, with velvet band and 
wing. 

GexeraL Remarks.—During the present month there 
will be very few novelties to chronicle. Never do I remem- 
ber fashion so independent; it is varied to an unprecedented 
extent; the selection of styles is so great as to be confus- 
ing. The fronts of costames may be plain or covered with 
flounces and bows, the train opening to show off the orna- 
ments. Polonaises and bodices with basques and tunics are 
both equally fashionable. The Polonaise is considered the 
more neglige, and the more suitable for day and in-door wear. 
When the skirt is trained, then the Polonaise is no longer 
Worn, except it differs in material from the skirt, 

For |TRaveLina Costumes, alpaca has come into great 
favor. Steel-gray isa favorite color, and it is usually trim- 
med either with black velvet, or with faille to match the 
material. These alpaca costumes are almost invariably 

made -with a silk waistcoat, and often with a white pique 
one likewise, the latter being trimmed with a narrow quilt- 
ing of muslin, festooned at the edge. These waistcoats make 
“convenient change when traveling, as they afford variety 
without adding considerably to the luggage. 
. Sasues are always worn with white muslit dresses, whether 
they have high or low bodices; and, indeed, ribbons are now 





arranged in the most fantastic manner in front, at the back, 
&t the side, on one shoulder, and on both shoulders; and 
they are manufactured in every imaginable variety. They 
are of Bll widths;too, and seem to.have no wrong fide. 
Some are watered on one Bide and ‘satin on the other; half 
moire and half faille ; orhalf failleand half gauze. Another 
variety is thick, ‘with fine satin stripes that look like streaks 
of lightning traversing the color. .Ribbens are also made 
of two shades, and worn on dresses of the same tintse—dark- 
violet or dark-blue on one side, and Jight-violet or light blue 
on the other, of two different colors to suspend a locket or 
cross from the neck, black on one side, and the color of the 
dress on the other—that is gray, blue, or green;, in fact, 
French ingenuity appears to have devoted itself specially to 
ribbons and laces year. : : 

Now tliat dace jackets and mantles bre 1e-appearing, It id 
amusing to ndte!hqw many balf-squaré lace shawl layé 
been converted into niantelets an@ tunics. The simplest 
plan td make a fashionable fichu with a “lace point,” as it is 
technically termed, is to take it with both hands in thé ¢en- 
ter of the back, and gather it wp juntil it is the size of a 
large-fichu ; then put it over the boélice, cross the ends in 
front; and@ cross them carelessly at the back, either at the 
waist or lower down, on the skirt, if the point is large enough. 
The plaits are fastened at the top of the back of the neck, 
under-a watered ribbon bow with long ends. It is a trans- 
formation which answers in a way, but is, of course, not so 
satisfactory as a real fichu. 

There are a thousand novelties in lingerie to record, but I 
will only here. enumerate those: most generally adopted. 
Tulle fraises, mounted under white plaitings of either pink 
or blue silk, are now universally worn on black dresses; 
neck-tye of China crepe ‘and Valenéiennes lace, collars and 
sleeves of sailor-blue linen, edged with narrow Valenciennes; 
hodices of blue linen, braded with fine white braid, and 
trimmed with Irish guipure; Louis XIIT. bodices, all of 
guipure, copied from old patterns ; under-sleeves and fraises, 
also guipure, are all in vogue. These guipure bodices are 
sometimes lined with colored silk, and prove very effective. 

The fashions in ornaments are undergoing quite a revoln- 
tion, as very few earrings and lockéts are now worn by our 
elegantes, Bracelets, which had’to some extent been aban- 
doned, are now,on the contrary, very much in favor, par- 
ticularly a style of bracelet called “ porte-bonheur,” which 
is a plain gold cirelet, of equal width all, around, and Without 
the slightest ornamentation, The only styles of earrings 
now affected, are diamonds and pearls without drops. Chate- 
laines are in great favor, and especially old ones; and on 
the right or opposite side there is a silver or gold-hook, from 
which is suspended the large black fan, painted with flow- 
ers, and mounted on ebony sticks, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fie. 1-SDuesseron « Grkt or Eieur Wears, Mave or 
Gray CasumersThe skirt hag @ flounce eight inches 
deep, headed by a ruching of blue velvet. The Polonaise 
is looped in the back only, and is trimmed to match the 
skirt, Low felt hat, trimmed with flowers, and a short veil. 

Fig. 1.~Surt For a Grant or Frve Years.—The skirt is 
made of maroon poplin: ‘The coat is made of dark cloth, 
trimméd with a stamped velvet ribbon. Round hat. 

Fre. mnSvuit For 4 Grrior Frye Years, Mave or Ware 
Prqvz.—Plain skirt, waist made open over a chemisette. 
Rabagas hat. 

Fic. ty.—Hiq@utanp Suit ror a.Box or Six Yrans, 

Fre.v-4Surr ror a Grew or Sex Yeaks.—The skirt is plain, 
with a _peplum basque. Watteau Polonaise of striped blue, 
and: black silk, with a quilling of blue, Gipsy hat, with 
blue ribbon anid’flowers. : 
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KIDDER’S, PASTILLES. « 


THOMSON’S PATENT 


GV E-PITTING tine 


Why do they constantly increase 
in favor everywhere? 


VW yf BECAUSE 


every Lady who once buys them 
will have no other, as they give 
perfect satisfaction. 

For sale by all First-class 
dealers. See that the name, 
THOMSON, and the Trade 
Mark, a CROWN, are stamped 
on every pair. 

MRS. D. A. INWOOD'S CELEBRATED 
Dussis vor Dress with aay ten 
cm Saag rg $1.50, Also, 

Wg Point, AND ScoLLoP tlenny 
et | mail on receipt of price. 

Send stamp for circular, 
fay ie Mass, 


You ask WHY we can sell First 













queen nase 


XN 








to make any $600 Piano 


x 03. 
2195 pet ee all of whom 
rrofit. We 
have 
familicea 


nts, eames RB mp direct to 

° Factory price, and war- 

rantS Years. Send for illistrated circular, In which wo 
refer to over SCO Bonkers, nt rey &c. (some of 
Feen rep mtg Snow), onagane rinse, in 44 Statce and 
tories. YU. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.¥* 


LO OK! | een wanted to sell cw article needed 
trod: 


every house, It retniix at 25 cents. To 
Agents, penton for ATH ld cenis. «udress, 









Sraptate 2S will send samrle and terms to 
STREETER & co. Troy, N. Hi. 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 














state in Paper you saw this, 
0 in ay SS guaranteed to intel- 
5 0 igene eo ony ve ‘ ee oon ee 
THE WROTERS ABT ASSOCIA 


TION, 
Ohseago, Iu. 





‘ 





purchaser may pre 
been greatly IMPROVED and SIM PLIFIED, 
and ts far better than any other machine now in 
the market. FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE 
CO., Florence, Mass, 





Pearl's White Glycerine 

trates the skin without { 
eradicates all Spots, ay, 
warmee, Moth Patches» Black 


— and Discol- 
pena ei within or upon 


the Skin, leaving it smoot! 
soft and pliable. 
Hands, Rough gh or Chafed 
it is the best thing in pred 
Sold at 299 Broadway, New 
York, and by all druggists. 


FOR THE MILLION, 


Eee ‘est; fine assortment; extra qi dy 
to go peal tees Satisfaction yuaranteed, 
Brice, low bade p = or ae A full assortment of 
rubs, Plan’ Tilustrated Catal 
cnatned ns - yoo en G. HANFORD, Colum 
Nursery, Columbus, 0. 











$90 dayt Acente wanted! AN All classes of working peo: 
$5.to 1 Fie etetier ns 0 M4 ocail to time them at anviing 
see peitisclare ties. Adres G, Utlasen & Co., Portland, Maint 


Gi KATALYSINE WATER, G 
The Great Medicine of Nature. Indorsed 
United States pom gee 
e Medical Senemete, and the Most 
Eminent caine th 
PR Se he inva long ist of affections. * ¢ In 
Blaney and Bladder, ara, Goat C Sat's Diseas ane, Diabetes 
roe Humoral ‘Asthma, Catarrh, te, &c. * * 
un 


no change Se rhe ph —J, J. Moore 
Phystcian to ur Springs, Va.} 
Tah ta in Washington Univer 


Regulator os the he Functions, Distorted 


Join 
“Under its influence, the tend Fon constipated, become 
regular, the torpid liver is excited to healthy meter and 
the) kidneys orm their functions with perfect regularity. 
* Ye is a very useful remedy in gout, Nin er 
ried limbs become straightened, and enla' 
wally reduced to their natural size."—. ¥, 


Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder. 
“One of its first effects was on the kidneys, produci 
disch of Caiculi yp epee ene in large quantities 
< considerable size. The evidently reduced calculi passed 
as afterwards ly dissolved by the water.”—Chas. 
Zoraer, M.D, 


n ties of Age. 
“T seemed, under its influence, to ary Loge 20 years in 
my life.” —Geo, Pres. Getty fat, oun 
The Gettysburg Waters in Eu 
“T cannot tell you the great good it has done my mny ponera 
° Red * Tt is ace ag hag aor alg : 2 I om 
now order another su sent over. 
Ail my frende—and t the doctors, too~eay Took tn your 
ger."—John Butler, Ballyearron, Tipperary, 
em containing Histo of the & ring, and Testt 
cerned See: t . pea 


Medical 
Distinguished Citizene, SENT vise, by 
Gen'l Agents, 227 Bou 


Re en : ma rg 
For 





he 
joints 
Med, 














4. RSS. OY ee Fa he KET REE eae 6 eS as ~~ end Sone a aie aie) ae Pe Se eae se ie Oe aS Ein — a ee. See eet 


= SERS ais te 


Painted by W Bouguere 














PVE ARE, 





